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The Crisis of Historical Materialism 
C. OLGIN 


In the Stalinist version of Historical Materialism contained in the History of 
All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks : A Short Course, we find the following 
otation from Marx: 

In the social production which men carry on (that is, in the production of 
the material values necessary to the life of men—£d.), they enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will; these relations of 
production correspond to a definite stage of development of their material forces 
of production. ! 


This fundamental posit of Marx’s economic determinism, which Stalin, 


»ossibly unwillingly, took over together with many others from Kapita/, contains 
ve germ of the crisis which at long Jast seems to be overtaking this highly 


portant branch of Soviet ideology. For while it is certainly true that, after over 
rty years of being promised economic and political freedom, Soviet citizens are 
ll entering into “relations of production” independently of, and even against, 
cir own will, it is even more certain that these “relations” have to a large 
tent been determined by the will of a small minority—i.e., the present leaders 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and their predecessors—and will 
ntinue to be so determined for as far as the average Soviet citizen can see ahead 
the era of “Communist construction” recently announced by Khrushchev in 
e new Party program. 

' Karl Marx, Selected Works [s. /., s. a.], Vol. 1, p. 356, as quoted in History of the Communist Party 
he Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) : Short Course, International Publishers, New York, 1939, p. 129. (The 
orial note and the [also editorial] italics are taken over from the original Russian edition of the 
rt Course, where the source of the quotation has p. 269.) 
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Communist ideology, the theoretical side of Communist policy, rests on wo 
interconnected doctrines which together form what is nowadays known in the 
USSR as the philosophy of Marxism-Leninism. According to official definiticns, 
the first, Dialectical Materialism, deals with the “most general laws” goverr: ng 
the evolution of the world from the simplest microparticle to the “highest firm 
of motion”—man’s brain and its product, or function (on this last point opinion 
appears to differ), individual thought; while the second, Historical Materialisn , is 
the result of applying or extending the laws and categories of Dialectical Mater ,I- 
ism to the realm of social phenomena covering the evolution of human socic:y, 
including the ideas of society, from the primeval tribe—or even from the monk: »~ 
to the Communist ideal. As the Large Soriet Encyclopedia, from which th se 
definitions are taken, puts it grandiloquently, Historical Materialism is the comp'e- 
tion of the great work undertaken by the Founding Fathers of Marxism in revo u- 
tionizing philosophy, the grand socio-historica] apex of the structure of which 
Dialectical Materialism is the sure foundation, the supreme achievement of 
politico-philosophical thought, creatively developed by the leaders of the Com- 
munist movement, the quintessence of social wisdom, the key to the soluti yn 
of all social, political and economic problems, etc. The “scientific” accuracy of 
the content of both Historical and Dialectical Materialism is guaranteed by ‘ic 
“Dialectical Method,” the discovery of which is credited to Marx and which 
must be applied in analyzing any phenomenon in order to arrive at the correct 
answer.” These extravagant claims have been subjected to penetrating, cx- 
haustive and often highly destructive critical analysis by anti-Communist Marxists 
as well as by representatives of rival philosophical schools. Innumerable treatises 
demonstrate that Marx’s followers overstepped the limits prescribed by the 
Master in the application of his method; others, that the Bolsheviks in particul.r 
have misunderstood or deliberately perverted Marx’s grand philosophic con- 
ceptions of man’s evolution; others again endeavor, not without success, ‘0 
show that Lenin was forced to distort them because of Marx’s utopianism. 
It is not the present writer’s intention to add to this mass of scholarly re- 
search and argumentation: in his opinion, the very wealth of critical material 
available and variety of approaches adopted has already created considerallc 
confusion in the minds of those who are obliged to cope with Communism in 
practice. To provide a basis for the present enquiry into the latest developments 
in the sphere of Historical Materialism, it is essential, however, to note the 
following facts in the evolution of Marxism-Leninism. These facts cannot be 
denied by the Communist ideologists themselves, since they can be confirmed 
in recent Soviet publications, and yet they find little or no comment in the 
writings cf our popular critics of the subject. 
First, neither the laws of Dialectical Materialism, nor the Dialectical Methow, 
nor the manner in which the laws of Historical Materialism were arrived at ha\ 
been defined by the Founding Fathers with anything like the degree of accurac \ 


* See the articles on Dialectical and Historical Materialism in the Bo/shaya Sovetskaya Exntsiklopec 
(Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vols. XIV and XIX. 
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the. would be consonant with the claim of high scientific validity made for the 
sys om as a whole. References to all three questions, in which there is much 
th: is mutually contradictory, may be found in the writings of Russian Marxists, 
inc «ding Lenin, but the final codification was left to Stalin. 

econd, the twenty-eight pages of the History of the All-Union Communist 
Po » of Bolsheviks : A Short Course in which the dictator answers his own question 
“\\ ,at is Dialectical Materialism? What is Historical Materialism?” provide a 
sor what crude summary of the philosophic, political and economic views of 
the “classics”—i.e., Marx, Engels and Lenin. The famous “Dialectical” or 
exist” method, however, is left largely undefined. 

hird, all postwar works of the Stalin era on Dialectical and Historical 
Ma‘crialism were founded on the Short Course codification, and all of them were 
condemned after the Twentieth Party Congress as being detached from reality 
and from science, for being full of dogmatism, “citationism” and “talmudism.” 
Those faults were officially attributed to the effects of the cult of the individual, 
ic., to blind imitation of Stalin.* 

\t this point, we enter upon very recent history. When the campaign for a 
“creative development of Marxism-Leninism” was launched shortly after the 
Twentieth Party Congress, no distinction was made between Dialectical and 
Historical Materialism. Both had been pronounced ossified and in need of a 
thorough overhaul—a view substantiated by the four-year program of work 
produced by (or for) the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR.* At the end of this period, however, it was obvious that while Dia- 
lectical Materialism had beer thoroughly overhauled nothing of the kind had 
happened to Historical Materialism—a fact which seems to have passed un- 
observed by even our best experts on Soviet ideology, to say nothing of more 
popular writers on the subject such as Edward Crankshaw. Yet the reason for 
the disparity in the treatment accorded to the two component parts of Marxism- 
Leninism becomes fairly clear as soon as the relevant facts are examined. 


lt is an open question whether Khrushchev and the men he took with him 
in the attack on Stalin and Stalinism wete conscious of the philosophic and 
scintific poverty of Marxism-Leninism of the Stalin era, or even whether they 
were particularly concerned with philosophy as such. On the other hand, it is 
ressonably certain that they were well informed of the deeply unsympathetic 
att ‘ude to Stalin’s Dialectical Materialism taken by influential members of the 
\c-demy of Sciences of the USSR, particularly physicists and mathematicians, 
W! ose services were indispensable to them, who had a large following in the 
co ntry and who had, in fact, been supported by a section of the philosophers 
e\.n before Stalin’s death. With Lenin’s authority behind them, these philos- 


See C. Olgin, “Lenin’s Philosophical Legacy: The Reconstruction of Dialectical Materialism,” 
Bu ti, 1959, No. 1. 
See leprosy filosofii, 1955, No. 5, pp. 190—96. 
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ophizing scientists and their clients among the philosophers asserted 

Dialectical Materialism could not be attached to any particular theory o' 
constitution of the material world and its qualities and that it most cert. 
could not be legitimately used to reject any proved scientific theory, unle 
included the thesis of divine creation, as had been done for a number of \ 
under pressure from postwar Russian chauvinism or in deference to Sta 
personal views on Relativity, genetics, etc.5 For their part, the political lea. 
must have known at least this much about Communist philosphy—that 
Naturnissenschaft component of Dialectical Materialism has nothing whatev: 
do with the theory and practice of the Communist Party of the Soviet Un 
They may, indeed, have even welcomed the suggestion to expurgate all di 
references to the theory and practice of this body, introduced under Stalin 

Dialectical Materialism, in order to secure greater freedom to maneuver. | 
true that the introduction of “subjective dialectics” (i.e., the indepenc.. 
movement of ideas and concepts), a vital part of the reform demanded by 
scientists and some philosophers, may in the end spell the ruin of “objec 
dialectics” (i.e., the movement of things and of ideas as a mere reflection of 
movement), which up to now has been the mainstay of Marxism; but this p 
seems to have escaped the notice of senior Party theoreticians, as, incident 
it seems to have escaped that of the Western critics of Dialectical Materia): 
The reform was accordingly carried out after the initial resistance of die-| 
theoreticians had been broken down in a series of acrimonious disputes, \ 
the Party remaining obviously neutral. 


Such neutrality, in the case of Historical Materialism, was out of the ques: 
For, whatever opinion we may have of the original Marxist version and its deriva 
tion, Soviet Historical Materialism is now neither more nor less than a diges 
the past, present and future policy of the Soviet Communist Party superimpos 
on Marx’s story of humanity’s enslavement to, and liberation from, the thrall! 
of economic necessity, which legitimates this policy in the eyes of all the fait! 
That this superimposition, carried out by Stalin and his pet theoreticians, 
resulted in a philosophic and even a logical monstrosity must be clear to an\ 
capable of distinguishing between logical argumentation and “dialectic:'” 
sophistries propped up by dogmatic assertions. But the proportion of the ear)’ 
population, including our own intelligentsia, capable in this supposedly enliyh 
ened age of such impartial, logical judgement is surprisingly small, nor have 
popularizing critics of Soviet ideology done much to clarity the issue. We | 
been told often-indeed, ad nauseam—that Communist practice has nothing 
common with Communist theory. It would have been far better to say that 111 
practice does follow a theory but that a proper philosophical foundation for |i 
theory is yet to be found. For proof of the correctness of this view there is | 
need to go to specialized works by anti-Communist writers such as the exce!! 


> See C. Olgin, “Physics and Dialectical Materialism,” Bw//etin, 1960, No. 5, and “Science 
Fhilosophy in the USSR,” sbid., 1960, No. 12. 
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stud of the evolution of Marxism by A. G. Meyer,® or delve into the past 
wri ngs of Marxist theoreticians, since the controversy around Historical 
Ma: rialism which is the subject of the present article supplies it. It will be 
use’ | at this point, however, to note that Lenin, author of the theory of “‘scien- 
tific evolution”—as opposed to Marx’s “scientific socialism”—and of the thesis 
of ‘.¢ primacy of politics over economics and the continuous and absolute 
don nation of the Party, felt it necessary to amend, if not to “invert,’’ Marx’s 
doc ine of economic determinism, the Marxist “reflection theory of cognition” 
and other basic elements of Marxist philosophy in order to create a proper 
phi sophie foundation for his political plans. Most students of Soviet affairs 
are .cquainted with Lenin’s ideological-propagandist works such as Materialism 
and ‘-mpiriocriticism ort State and Revolution, in which he appears as an out-and-out 
cha »pion of Marx. Less well-known and more relevant to the present situation 
is te fact that in a number of policy-making tracts, from What is to be Done? 
(published in 1902) to Prospects for the 1922 Party Program, Lenin pragmatically 
expressed views which ran directly counter to all accepted versions of Marxism; 
that in 1915—16, shortly before seizing power, he privately advanced, in his 
Ph: sophical Notebooks, the esoteric notion that Kapital was something of a 
voluntarist, quasi-Hegelian cryptogram and that shortly before his death he came 
ver’ near to saying so publicly in his open letter “On the Meaning of Militant 
Materialism” when issuing recommendations for the construction of a genuine 
Soviet, Communist philosphy. 

Contemptuous as he was of philosophy as such, it seems that Stalin, as the 
faithful executor of Lenin’s plans, felt it incumbent on him to do something in 
the matter: how can one otherwise explain the following perfunctory obituary 
for Bukharin and his followers? 

The fall of the “Economists” and Mensheviks was due among other things 

o the fact that they did not recognize the mobilizing, organizing and transforming 

ole of advanced theory, of advanced ideas and, sinking to vulgar materialism, 

reduced the role of these factors almost to nothing, thus condemning the Party 

passivity and inanition.? 

lt is strange to find this passage in the section of the Short Course dealing with 
Hi torical Materialism, almost side by side with the strictly economico-detet- 
mistic passages from Kapita/ such as that cited at the beginning of the present 
art cle. Would Lenin, if he had lived longer, have ordered the “historicization” 
of Marx’s economic theories and the rewriting of Historical Materialism as a 
ph losphico-historical justification of his own political theory? And was Stalin 
ac ually contemplating doing this when he made distinctly non-Marxian state- 
mots in the curious Marxism and Questions of Linguistics period? 

For the lesser breed of theoreticians, drilled under Stalin to leave the solution 
ll problems of a philosophic or ideological nature in the hands of the master, 


A. G. Meyer, Marxism : The Unity of Theory and Practice, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
M.s., 1954. 


History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) ..., p. 117. 
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the question of rewriting Historical Materialism from the bottom up doe: jot 
seem to arise; nor does it for Khrushchev, who with supreme insouciance qu tes 
Marx’s economic determinism in speeches whose real content is Leni» ist- 
voluntarist or even pragmatist. For all of them, the evolution of the world mst, 
officially, proceed according to Marx’s Historical Materialism; if it does vor, 
or if Lenin’s ideas and actions do not fit in with Marx’s basic theses, or i! she 
present activities of the Soviet Communist Party run counter to both, *! )ja- 
lectics” must take care of the resultant logical contradictions. Used in this man ier, 
dialectics inevitably degenerates into sophistry. It could and did help to c ver 
up the failings of the official Soviet Historical Materialism, but, philosophi« \|ly 
and scientifically, this practice renders real development impossible and m. \:¢s 
the doctrine itself recede, instead of approaching, reality-more so even | ).an 
the necessity of forgetting or hiding the brutalities and atrocities of the Si. \in 
regime, which is usually considered as the primary reason for the evasions «nd 
“double talk” practiced by the Communists true to Moscow. Until quite recer|y, 
however, this does not seem to have troubled the men who had accused Si Jin 
of having reduced Marxism-Leninism to a sterile set of dogmas. 


What the younger generation of Historical Materialists feel in the matter we 
do not yet precisely know. What we do know for certain is that the overt c\n- 
demnation of Stalinist “philosophy” at the Twentieth Party Congress, which 
prompted the Dialectical Materialists to put their house in order, left the .c- 
credited exponents of Historical Materialism substantially unmoved, sure as 
they were of the authorities’ support. The four-year program of work placed 
before them entitled the Historical Materialists officially, with the help of soci- 
ologists, historians and psychologists, to rewrite Historical Materialism on a 
realistic basis, but to do so effectively certain prerequisites had to be taken into 
account. The first of these was the sanction of the Party Central Committee, 
as opposed to the declamations of the Congress, to step outside the limits of 
Stalin’s (and, of course, Marx’s) Historical Materialism and look at the world 
as it is—a world in which not only the laws of Marx’s economic determinism, 
but any economic “laws,” largely as a result of the operations of the Leninist 
parties, have lost the supremacy they undoubtedly possessed over a long stretch 
of history—and at the same time to admit that “socialism in one country” was 
built against the will of the masses—although in accordance with that of Lenin 
and as closely as was possible, under the circumstances, to the blueprint of the 
proletarian revolution. The second prerequisite was a supply of trained soci- 
ologists and economists to conduct the process, in particular to carry out fil 
work in the USSR itself, to analyze the facts and to draw general conclus! »s 
after there had been an open discussion. Lastly, a change of personnel \ :s 
necessary in the department for Historical Materialism in the Institute of Phil s- 
ophy, which was composed of men who had been overshadowed by the oy «r- 
whelming prestige of Stalin. These prerequisites were lacking in 1956 when ‘ %¢ 
program for overhauling Historical and Dialectical Materialism was approv: (|. 
It may also be noted that the head of the commission appointed to enquire in\> 
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the nisdeeds of the Institute director, G. F. Aleksandrov, held responsible for 
fication” and “dogmatization” and all the evils resulting from the “per- 
son ity cult,” was none other than the notorious Stalinist M. B. Mitin and that 
be! ad him stood—and still stand—the Stalinist Old Guard philosophers Konstan- 
tim ., Rozental and Yudin, to mention only a few leading spirits. 


_ clear demonstration that these prerequisites for the “creative development” 
of istorical Materialism were lacking two years after the official launching of 
the ampaign was given at the conference of heads of social science departments 
of. | higher educational establishments of the USSR, held in 1957. The conference 
als’. demonstrated something else—namely, the fact, long suspected in the West, 
tha under Stalin sociology, history and economics had ceased to exist as in- 
de; ndent disciplines and subsisted solely as props for the exponents of His- 
tor al Materialism and the experts on the history of the Soviet Communist 
Par vy. Of the papers read, none in fact was devoted to history or sociology as 
suc), and the authors of the two papers on economics timidly faced an imposing 
of their real masters headed by F. V. Konstantinov, who by then had 
bec ome a candidate member of the Central Committee and head of its Department 
for \gitation and Propaganda in the Union Republics and was destined to be made 
chi ¢ editor of its organ Kommunist, and by Mitin. (Of the four leading Historical 
M. ‘erialists under Stalin, only Yudin had left the active philosophical scene, but it 
secms that he was in fact ideologically upgraded, being appointed ambassador to 
the Chinese Republic.) The philosophers had a good deal to say regarding the in- 
ac. quacies of the pedagogical apparatus; they vituperated against the revisionists, 
particularly the Yugoslavs and the Poles, but of any need for reviewing Soviet 
H).torical Materialism or developing it they had not one word to say. In fact, 
M tin took it upon himself to refute the one constructive suggestion that was 
m. de-by the Chinese—that the conflict between the state and the masses should 
be incorporated as a positive driving force in “socialist construction.” It is 
resting to note that even Glezerman, an Historical Materialist of the younger 
‘eration substantially untainted by Stalinist antecedents, chose the relatively 
ocuous theme, “The general and the particular in historical development,” 
a: | avoided enquiring too closely into the “general” and the “particular” in the 
h tory of the USSR when viewed against the background of general historical 
©. velopment. Nothing in the way of “creatively developing” Historical Material- 
1 could be expected from the accredited specialists on Party history, and none 
c ne. The surprise came in the criticisms delivered by their colleagues from the 
} ovincial universities, almost all of whom complained bitterly of the inadequacy 
‘the material supplied by the center. The representative of Gorky University, 
| .wever, went further. V. P. Fadeev said: 


art 


it 


Il 


The Ministry [of Higher Education] must aim at a radical change in the work 
of promoting research in the social science departments of higher educational 
establishments. Concrete measures should be thought out and planned... . For- 
merly, students prepared for the doctor’s degree, and the institutes for raising 
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qualifications assisted in the conduct of research. Now students are no lop ver 
prepared for the doctor’s degree, and the institutes ... are forbidden to eng ige 
in research on a large scale... .° 


Fadeev went on to complain that research students of social sciences \ cre 
denied facilities given to those in other faculties, such as the publication of their 
work. Those in charge of higher education, he said, often neglected to prom te 
research in social science departments. 

Such criticism is, of course, directly in line with that made against the Mini-'ry 
of Higher Education and the Historical Materialists at the Institute of Philosoy hy 
in 1955 and forms the basis of the program of “creative development,” bu: it 
took more than criticisms from the provincial universities to shake the die-hads 
at the center. In June of the next year, a large-scale conference of about a thous: nd 
economists, philosophers and other “workers of the ideological front” \ as 
called to discuss the practical and ideological problems of Communist c::n- 
struction. This project had been mooted at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
and was of vital importance in the “creative development” of Historical Ma‘e- 
rialism. The conference produced some interesting points regarding the econom cs 
of “transition” and of “Communism’’-the latter differing widely, it may be 
noted, from all the Utopian, egalitarian notions previously held on the subjec: -, 
but on the Historical Materialism front nothing moved. In fact, one of the 
philosophers present, Dr. V. F. Golosov, declared that the Yugoslavs, in saying 
that philosophy had ceased to exist in the USSR and that the USSR was simply 
developing the practical side of a socialist state without any help from philosophy, 
misunderstood the essence of Marxism. According to Golosov, this essence |:\, 
not in constructing theories, but in helping the masses to understand what they 
were doing and why. This task, he said, the Soviet philosophers were carrying 
out to the best of their ability and, indeed, highly successfully.® 

It appears, however, that not everyone in the Party shared Golosov’s «p- 
preciation of the Soviet Historical Materialists’ activities, for the journal Vopr 

filosofii continued to register complaints from teachers and propagandists r- 
garding the poverty of material on the subject. For a time, these complaints {'!! 
on deaf ears, for the professional exponents of Historical Materialism at thx 
center had their answer pat. A monumental work, The Foundations of Mar>’s! 
Philosophy, was in preparation and was published in 1958. This was reviewed in 
both Voprosy filosofii and Kommunist and officially recommended for use in «!! 
higher educational establishments, Party schools, etc. Such criticism as there 
was had fairly obviously been included for appearances’ sake, and the authors 
were complimented upon “creatively bringing up to date the work of Mars, 
Engels and Lenin.” This description of the philosophers’ efforts to improve 


8 Materialy Vsesoynznogo soveshchaniya zaveduyushchikh kafedrami obshchestvennykh nauk (Proceedings of 
the All-Union Conference of Heads of Social Science Departments), Moscow, 1958, p. 462. 

9 Voprosy stroitelstva kommunizma v SSSR: Materialy nauchnoi sessii otdelenii obshchestvennykh ni. 
Akademii nauk SSSR (Problems in the Construction of Communism in the USSR: Proceedings of 1 
Academic Session of Social Science Sections of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR), Moscow, 19°), 
p. 384. 
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upor the textbooks of the Stalin era might, at a stretch, be applicable to their 
achi: vements in the field of Dialectical Materialism, where the beneficial effects 
of © operating with the scientists, particularly the physicists, are apparent; 
but ' is a ludicrous overstatement as regards the state of affairs in that of His- 
toric | Materialism. The general tone of the book is indicated in the Introduction, 
whic : warns against those who, under the pretext of “creatively developing” 
Mar sm-Leninism and eradicating the effects of the “cult of the individual,” 
cons iously or otherwise play into the hands of “revisionism.” Of this crime, 
the | listorical Materialists under Konstantinov were certainly not guilty. The 
hist’ °v of the Party is, of course, re-edited; Stalin is assigned a role more ap- 
propriate to the facts and some of his victims among Party members are rehabili- 
rate’ as “true Communists,” from which category the “Economists” and the 
Buk arin group, still undifferentiated from the anathematized Trostkyites, are 
sign'icantly excluded. Stalin is no longer the “coryphaeus of science and 
philisophy,” but appropriate tribute is paid to him as a great Party leader and 
ever. as a “contributor to the development of Marxist ideology.” The question 
of the causes of the “cult of the individual”—a burning one in post-Stalin Com- 
munist disputes—is dismissed with vague references to “certain personal charac- 
teristics” of the defunct dictator coupled with the particularly difficult circum- 
stances in which “socialist construction” was pursued in the isolated USSR. 
Similarly superficial treatment is accorded to the question of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” (which, we may note in passing, had already been hinted at by Stalin), 
the “many roads to socialism” theory, the avoidability of imperialist wars and 
other apparent departures introduced by Khrushchev from the hitherto accepted 
corpus of Marxism-Leninism. There is no sign of an attempt to derive these 
seeniing innovations logically from Marx’s original posits, to show the true 
relation between Marxism, Lenin’s theories and the policy of his successor, or 
to vive a realistic appreciation of the difficulties besetting the “transition to 


Communism.” 


in one point only did Konstantinov’s team of Historical Materialists at- 
tempt to go with the times. In the new work, the Dialectical Materialists introduce, 
under the name of “subjective dialectics,” the notion of a dialectic of reasoning 
superimposed on that of material motion. In a chapter specifically devoted to 
the role of ideas in social development, the author, condemning the “vulgarizers 
ot \larxism,” speaks—or is forced to speak—of a quasi-independent lif of social 
idcis, of a movement which cannot be deduced from the economic evolution 
oi «ny given society. He balks, however, at even posing the question as to what 
in act determines this life and this movement, and scuttles back to the shelter 
of “materialistic dialectics,” presenting the reader with a selection of hoary 
St ‘inist sophistries, including the Marxist definition of freedom as the rec- 
ogoition of necessity—a definition which may have had some sense in the 
He -elian system from which it is derived and even, by a stretch of the imagi- 
na! on, in its Marxist inversion, but none at all in the life of Soviet citizens, 
W! ore necessity results, not from a moral categorical imperative or from the 
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action of inexorable economic laws, but as often as not from the decrees © the 
Central Committee.!° 

What Konstantinov and his team did, in fact, was simply to stretc! the 
fabric of Stalin’s Historical Materialism a little further. To examine the {> »ric 
itself for internal faults or to admit its inadequacy to cope with the chan ng 
times—which was done, at least, with Stalin’s Dialectical Materialism—does ot 
seem to have entered their heads. The idea must, however, have occurr 
others who pulled sufficient weight to disregard the antirevisionist hue and 
for even while Konstantinov and his coeditor, Director of the Institu: 
Philosophy Fedoseev, were being complimented on bringing out an ideolo 
work free from the effects of the “cult of the individual” and adequate f 
requirements during the present stage of socialist construction, |oprosy /i 
was lending its pages to writers whose arguments threatened to tear apar: 
very foundations of Konstantinov’s and Fedoseev’s Historical Materialism. 


Virulent attacks upon Historical Materialism had been launched within 
Communist bloc considerably earlier—in fact, immediately after the dethronen 
of Stalin. In the USSR, the explosion had been a controlled one: there, the n 
agers of the ideological front had succeeded in channeling the resentment «: 
misdeeds of the “Old Guard” in the Institute of Philosophy into a relati\ 
innocuous course by concentrating attention upon the sector of Dialec 
Materialism and natural science. Not only Institute Director G. F. Aleksandr, 
who, incidentally, could by then be regarded as one of Malenkov’s creat 
rather than as an out-and-out Stalinist—but his aide, head of the natural scix 
department A. A. Maksimov, was thrown to the wolves, while the protessi: 
exponents of Historical Materialism, as we have seen, were left untouched. | i 
explosion was not, however, a controlled one in the satellite countries, p29: 
ularly Poland and Eastern Germany, where Soviet Historical, rather than | 
lectical, Materialism became the object of attack. These attacks assumed the 1 
varied forms, ranging from plain denunciations of Lenin’s doctrine of |. 
domination as conflicting with the basic Marxist concept of the relations bet. 
Party and proletariat to involved attempts to develop Marxism as a non-part\ 
almost an apolitical humanitarian-cwm-scientific We/tanschammg for the intellig 
sia, with the help of the pre-“scientific socialism” of the “young Marx.” 


In the USSR, these attacks were duly noted, but for some time were 
down to Communist or even bourgeois nationalism, to survivals of capita! 
in the minds of immature Party members fed by imperialist propaganda, to 
nefarious influence of “renegades” in Tito’s Yugoslavia (where criticism 
Soviet Historical Materialism had been allowed to grow ever since it had becv 
clear that the breach with the Cominform was permanent)—to anything, in | 
rather than to the satellite philosophers’ dissatisfaction with the logical struct 


10 Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii (The Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1959, pp. 551- >. 
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‘.erman philosopher from the Eastern zone, entitled “Sociological Laws, 


- doctrine. All of them were branded as overt or covert revisionists and 
d, not unjustifiably, of trying to undermine the authority of the Party 
own as well as that of the Soviet Union). Their arguments were, accordingly, 
d at the political-ideological level and the Soviet Historical Materialists 
not called upon to enter into philosophical arguments with their opponents, 
me analyzing or defending the philosophic foundations of Lenin’s political 
es upon which the Party’s authority rested." It should in fairness be noted 
good number, if not the majority, of the attackers seemed to have been 
d by resentment of the hegemony over the Communist movement claimed 
¢ Soviet Communist Party or by the natural discontent of Communist 
ctuals at being dictated to by their own parties, rather than by a genuine 
to investigate the philosophic background of Soviet Historical Materialism 
ordance with the accepted rules of scientific enquiry. To such numerous 
untled intellectuals in the satellite countries should be added dissident 
nunists or former fellow travelers like Sartre’? or Lefebvre, whose efforts 
id inspiration in’ Marx by going behind his theories of an economic-class 
le were hardly worthy of thinkers of their caliber and could only add to the 
satisfaction of Soviet Historical Materialists at having the situation well 
nd. 
1 fact, however, the situation was not well in hand. For one thing, after 
ishchev’s attempt to effect a rapprochement, Yugoslav delegations had been 
ng the country and in open discussions propounding their version of 
irical Materialism, which reduces “voluntarism”!* and the role of the Party 
mmething like Marxist dimensions. (In passing, it may be noted that the 
ue of Yugoslav Communists published a Russian edition of its 1960 Program 
hich this version is well expressed.) For another thing, some East German 


cs had advanced views which, unlike those of their Polish colleagues, could 
' be rejected as being “revisionist,” i.e., as directly questioning the authority 


¢ German Communist Party or the hegemony of that of the Soviet Union. 
se views might have been ignored insofar as the German Communist Party 

not seem to rank high, either politically or ideologically, in the world 
imunist hierarchy. The fact that they were not ignored, though they were 
1 more lethal than Yugoslav orthodoxy from the point of view of die-hard 
et Historical Materialists, is yet another proof of the dissatisfaction with the 
rine as it stands among those responsible for its dissemination in the USSR. 
in May 1957, loprosy filosofii published an article by Professor }. Kutschinskij, 
eby starting a chain reaction the end of which is not yet in sight. Kutschinskij’s 
1 thesis is that the laws of Historical Materialism govern only the relations 
veen the sphere of society as a whole and those of Nature and thought: 


' See the review of Voprosy filosofii, 1958, Nos. 6—12, in Bulletin, 1959, No. 3. 
* See J.-P. Sartre, Critique de la Raison Dialectique, Gallimard, Paris, 1960. 


’ The term “voluntarism,” which has now found acceptance, might perhaps be better rendered 


ithoritarian planning.” 
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here and nowhere else is Marx’s posit valid that “social being determines « jcia| 
consciousness and not vice versa” —the true philosophic foundation of the rxisr 
“reflection theory” as well as of his thesis of the overriding validity of econ \mic 
laws. But when we are dealing—as we always are in practical affairs—with 
relations between elements of the social sphere and one of the other two sp! 
or between different elements of the social sphere—such as the relation bet ve 
a natural growth of population and the development of the forces of produc. ion, 
or between social consciousness and (individual) thought—, then other vw; 
apply. These are the laws, not of Historical Materialism, but of socio! »gy, 
Kutschinskij certainly treads on thin ice, but apparently he has Lenin’s auth: it 
to back him up. If, he says, 
... We intend to develop on a broad basis the science named by Lenin “: 
science,” . .. which examines . . . the whole complex of social relations, produ: 
forces, production relations and their superstructure as well as their mui 
relations, then one must be not only an expert in the theory and concrete dev: \op- 
ment of the forces of production, not only a specialist in political economy and 
economic history . . . [etc.], but also a good sociologist." 


This is an obvious dig at the Historical Materialists, but Kutschinskij, ¢n- 
sciously or unconsciously, proceeds to attack the very basis of Historical M «tc- 
rialism itself. Here, however, he advances under cover of quotations from the 
work of an East Zone colleague, the prominent politician and theoretician 
FP. Oelsner.'*® (Oelsner’s suppression shortly afterward as a member of a dissic‘ent 
group lends piquancy to the present situation on the ideological front.) kut- 
schinskij admits that “in the end” economic laws may be the determining factors 


in the evolution of society and therefore stand above sociological laws, but 
quotes Oelsner in support of the view that the reverse is true during the transition 
from one social order to another. During the struggle between capitalism and 
socialism, for example, the presence of conflicting economic laws results in a 
temporary transfer of decisive importance to the laws of sociology. At this 
juncture, the arguments of Kutschinskij (or Oelsner) become a little confused. 
One point, however, emerges with sufficient clarity: the proletarian vanguard, 
guided by its own socialist consciousness, can guarantee the implementation 
of socialist policy, i.e., the establishment of socialist relations, the maintenance 
of these relations and the inculcation of socialist consciousness among the 
workers. This latter process of inculcation takes time, and during the interim 
period while harmony between the consciousness of the masses and socialist 
economic relations is being established sociological and not economic laws «:¢ 
decisive. According to Kutschinskij, Marxist sociology in its Soviet version is 
virtually non-existent, being substantially limited to a study of the strategy 
and tactics of the Soviet Communist Party, whereas, he says, it is well known 
that factors quite other than those studied by this discipline have played 1 
important part in social revolutions—both positively (e.g., the German soca! 
filosofii, 1957, No. 5, p. 96. 


8 PF. Oclsner, Die Ubergangsperiode vom Kapitalismus zum Sozialismus in der Deutschen Demokrat 
Republik, Berlin, 1955. 
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de: ocratic movement) and negatively (the Hungarian nationalists)—and the 
stu 'v of these factors is the province of sociology. 

.utschinskij’s article was published without editorial comment, and this in 
its. «, in view of its controversial matter, was, at the time, surprising. Still more 
surprising is the fact that a whole year passed before Voprosy filosofii published 
an’ reference to the article. Nor was the reaction of Soviet Historical Materialists 
or sociologists (until recently it was difficult to draw this distinction) to this 
ov. rt attack upon the official conceptions at all confident. On the contrary, in 
cortrast to earlier unanimity in refuting attempts at reform, it showed signs of 
a rowing movement reminiscent of that which divided the Dialectical Mate- 
ria sts into two camps—reformist and antireformist—in the years 1954—55. 
Fo: example, Kutschinskij’s critics, while ostensibly objecting to his suggestion 
tho: the laws of the class struggle be removed from the corpus of Historical 
Materialism as leading to the virtual liquidation of this doctrine, found little 
further to say that really carried weight. It may be that Kutschinskij, in identifying 
society with “social being” and in regarding “social consciousness” as something 
existing outside the limits of society, was misrepresenting Marx’s ideas, but how 
docs this help the Historical Materialists in their predicament? On closer inspec- 
tion, in fact, it becomes apparent that the critics are partly in sympathy with 
Kutschinskij’s views. They find “interesting” his suggestion that a distinction 
be made between sociology and Historical Materialism, although it is not clear 
what sociology they—or Kutschinskij, for that matter—have in mind, for the 
latter seems to disagree with the Polish “revisionists” Wiatr and Bauman, who 
had advocated that sociology be regarded as a “concrete,” i.e., empirical, 
science altogether detached from ideology. The critics’ own suggestion is the 
creation of a new Historical Materialism covering sociology, economics and 
“scientific Communism,” i.e., the theory of the “transition from a lower to a 
hieher form of socialism,” this not having been worked out in any detail either 
the “classics” or by their successors.'® 

In the years 1958-59, this half-sympathizing reaction was, however, by no 
means typical. Three months later, the prominent sociologist and exponent of 
I|'storical Materialism Professor V. V. Kolbanovsky, in his article “The Subject of 
\!arxist Sociology,” mentions Kutschinskij and the need for a “businesslike discus- 
son of the subject,” but shows no desire to support the thesis even indirectly. 

The materialist understanding of history studies the most general laws and 
categories of social development. Here a considerable degree of abstraction is 
essential, a departure from concrete material and a multiplicity of facts, a general- 
ization of the main, the constant and the typical in social development. Another 
field of historical materialism is the study of concrete historical material... in 
strictly laid down, limited historical periods. This study is conducted on the 
basis of the methodology of historical materialism. ... [It] is an essential field 
of Marxist sociology.*? 

'® A.I. Verbin, V. Zh. Kelle and M. Y. Kovalzon, “Istorichesky materializm i sotsiologiya” 

istorical Materialism and Sociology), *bid., 1958, No. 5. 

Ibid., 1958, No. 8, p. 126. 
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Kolbanovsky does not say who is to decide what the correct “materi |ist 
understanding of history” or the “methodology of Historical Materialism’ js, 
On these two points, he finds no more to say—presumably pending the “busir ss- 
like discussion”—than: (1) one should not attempt to contrast sociological | ws 
with the laws of Historical Materialism, since they are the same; (2) a distinc: on 
should be made between “the most general” sociological laws and specific 0: -s; 
and (3) economic laws govern the process of material production, on wi! ch 
society, the subject of sociology and its laws, is based; there is, therefore, 0 
impassable gap separating the laws of economics and sociology, but rat er 
“dialectical links” uniting them. 

Still less sympathetic to the budding aspirations of Soviet and satellite soc |- 
ogists and historians to independence from the tutelage of Historical Materia! m 
are men like Konstantinov and Fedoseev. The occasion for their shot across | \¢ 
bows of reformism was the refutation of Lefebvre’s claim that true Mar st 
philosophy demands detachment from Party-colored ideological views on soci. 'y 
as well as from empirical sociology. In the course of a commentary on | 
Loundations of Marxist Philosophy occasioned by the publication of a seco id 
edition—a commentary which, incidentally, seems to have been produced speci. |v 
to prevent the “revisionists” trom exploiting the one or two post-Stalin »- 
novations that had been admitted—, Konstantinov and Fedoseev deal with 1 iis 
claim shortly and sharply: of course, they say, Marxists must be practicing 
sociologists—do they not study society?—but they must conduct their stuc vs 
from the standpoint of Historical Materialism, which is Marxist sociology, + \c 
“only scientific sociology.” !8 

Whether the “businesslike discussion” suggested by Kolbanovsky is actu: 
taking place behind closed doors is, of course, a matter of conjecture; it is 
any rate clear that the confident resistance shown to reformism by the die-hwr«! 
exponents of Historical Materialism has failed to stop the reformist moven 
and that this failure has forced, or encouraged, other exponents of the subject 
to come to grips with the problem on a more realistic, less dogmatic, footi: 
Thus, Glezerman, in an article significantly entitled “The Subject Matter 
Historical Materialism,” is found openly negating something which had p\- 
viously been tacitly accepted as essential to Marxist philosophy as a whol 
namely, the direct connection between Dialectical and Historical Materialis:. 
We are now told that this connection is an indirect one: the laws of Dialectic «| 
Materialism must be “‘concretized” into “social forms of movement,” and t!i's 
“concretization” is the proper function of the students of Historical Materialism. '" 

Even more illuminating is the same writer’s critical analysis of an article «0 

“The Categories of Social Being and Social Consciousness” by Professor V. ’’. 

Tugarinov, head of the Department of Dialectical and Historical Materialism ‘ 

Leningrad University.*° Professor Tugarinov, who had already startled the mo - 

18 Tbid., 1960, No. 2, p. 34. 
18 Jbid., 1960, No. 3, p. 9. 
20 “K voprosu o ponyatii ‘obshchestvennoe bytic’” (Regarding the Concept of Social Bein 

ibid., 1958, No. 5. 
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con ervative Dialectical Materialists with unorthodox yet highly logical queries 
in 955-56, now advanced the suggestion that the category of “social being,” 
co\.ring, as it does, all the practical activities of all members of any society, 
mu ‘ include politics. Over a year later—again this mysterious delay—, Glezerman 
too. Tugarinov to task, although very cautiously and not very successfully. 
Wht is “social being”? According to Marx and Engels (and Glezerman), it is 
the ‘material life process,” the sphere of social relations, which embraces man’s 
rel tion to Nature and to other members of the community—telations which 
hae developed in the process of manufacturing material goods. According to 
the “classics” (and this, says Glezerman, was stressed by Lenin), this “social 
beiig” is independent of “social consciousness,” just as all material being, 
the material world, is independent of consciousness as such. 

So far, so good; but from this point on Glezerman is in very deep water. 
Oddly enough, politics seems to be a foreign body in the Marxist world; at any 
rate, it must not be classified as belonging to either “being” or “consciousness,” 
otherwise an embarrassing dilemma arises. If politics be regarded as part of 
“social being,” it must be declared independent of “social consciousness,” which 
Glvzerman admits would be absurd. But the alternative solution is worse, for if 
politics be pronounced part of “social consciousness” (as, indeed it is in the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia), then, asks Glezerman, what will remain of the fundamental 
Marxist tenet of the independence of being from consciousness? —What indeed? 

Idealism is still a bogy with which to frighten anyone in the USSR, especially 
philosophers, and Glezerman uses it against Tugarinov. “The inclusion of the 
political structure in the category of social being, in our opinion, makes it im- 
possible to prove the primacy of social being over social consciousness—it 
disarms us in the face of idealism.” Glezerman could not have put the position 
more clearly, but he still has not indicated the place of the political structure, 
including its material aspect, in the Marxist world. He does not deny this material 
aspect, but maintains that not all the material elements of society can be classified 
in the category of “being.” The two categories are all-embracing, but only 
insofar as explanations of the origins of social evolution are concerned. To 
win his point, Glezetman is prepared to take us behind the scenes of the “Marxist 
derstanding of history.” He goes on: 

In a consequent, monistic explanation of social phenomena, the primacy of 
one of these elements [the categories of “social being” and “social consciousness” 
must of necessity be recognized. There are no other elements with which it would 
be possible to explain the origin of social phenomena. But when we are concerned, 
not with the origin of social phenomena, but with what has grown out of these 
elements, with the concrete structure of society, we have to make use of other 
categories of historical materialism, including such categories as basis and super- 
structure?! 

Apparently none of the writings of the “classics” can provide Glezerman 
\ th a complete justification for this thesis, and so he drags out Piekhanov’s 
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long-forgotten treatise in defense against Tugarinov’s incautious approac to 
the brink of idealism. Plekhanov, the recently rehabilitated Menshevik ¢ \-0- 
retician, had formulated the stages of the “being—consciousness” struc: re, 
beginning from the lowest stage, as follows: 


1. The state of the productive forces. 
2. The economic relations conditioned thereby. 
3. The social and political order which emerges from this economic “bas «.” 


4. The “social psyche” which is determined partly by the one and partl) by 
the other of the last two stages. 


5. Various ideologies reflecting the characteristics of this psyche. 


Having worked out this sensible interpretation of Marx’s rather vague ic 1s 
of the essence of a national state, Plekhanov seems to have stopped short of 
reviewing in this context the meaning of the fundamental categories of Histor ~l 
Materialism. Glezerman, however, presses (or is pressed) on. According to hn, 
“social being” includes the first two and “social consciousness” the last two of 
Plekhanov’s five stages; but the social and political order and the cultural, eth: 2! 
and aesthetic ideas which develop alongside it cannot be assigned to eith. r: 
they belong to the “superstructure.” (Incidentally, this idea is contained ‘n 
embryonic form in Stalin’s Marxism and Questions of Linguistics, that postwar 
sidestep from orthodox Marxism which so far has had no sequel, being nullit:- 
by Stalin’s own return to orthodoxy in Economic Problems of Socialism in 
USSR. Glezerman makes no reference to Stalin.) 


Glezerman may have won his point in logic, at the expense of the Z. 
Soviet Encyclopedia, but for a materialist it is a Pyrrhic victory. The fundamen: .! 
posit of Marxism, the basis of “scientific socialism,” the key to the Marx 
solution of the “most fundamental question of philosophy—the relation of mii! 
to matter,” i.e., the independence of social being from social consciousness a1! 
the absolute primacy of the first over the second, turns out to be applicable wh» 
explaining only the origin, and not the development, of social phenome». 
Thus, nothing more is left of the “materialist understanding of history” thon 
what Kutschinskij was prepared to grant it—a basis for a world outlook whic) 
must be accepted on faith, since of the true origin of any social order we know 
extremely little and of the origin of human society precisely nothing. Even more 
destructive to the claims of Historical Materialism is the consideration t) 
this world outlook may be actually misleading in estimating the decisive fact: 's 
in the development of society. 


The material available in the West on the present débdcle among the p 
fessional exponents of Historical Materialism is still scant; it also shows co: - 
siderable variation in the treatment of the same subjects by the same writer 
perhaps because the Party line has here never teen clarified. Thus Kutschinski) 
first critics, Kelle and Kovalzon, turn out to be the authors of a book on th 
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«ms of social consciousness which was criticized for advancing views very 
se to those of Kutschinskij; indeed, they were even more unorthodox, arguing 
-omplete dissociation of the ideological factor from the empirico-scientific in 
- buildup of consciousness. While printing this criticism, however, Voprosy 
sofii also published the comments of others who went considerably farther in 
ing apart the myth of the overriding authority of Historical Materialism in 
tory and sociology, as well as that other myth—the “moral-political unity” of 


I 

t e Soviet population. In his work Regarding the Laws of Social Development,™* 
( 


ezerman himself appears to have done his best to strike a compromise between 
t e demands of orthodoxy and the need for doing something with the ossified 
pus of Historical Materialism. This attempt failed to please the main body of 
| .istorical Materialists and understandably so, since his classification of the laws 
Historical Materialism according to their longevity and overall validity was 
: ken as being tantamount to their “relativization,” encouraging others to say 
' at Historica] Materialism was redundant and that sociologists and historians 

ith a knowledge of Dialectical Materialism were quite capable of developing 
‘cir disciplines independently. 

Meanwhile, the confusion among the exponents of Historical Materialism 
\.as further confirmed by the scandal surrounding the publication of Professor 
(,.D. Thomson’s work The First Philosophers. The author, a self-declared 
\larxist-Leninist, had announced his intention to analyze the development of 
atly Greek philosophic thought by means of the “Marxist method,” concen- 
‘rating on the economic structure of the city states in which the various philo- 

phic schools flourished rather than on the religious, aesthetic and ethical 
iews of the inhabitants. His work was translated and published with great 
acrity in the USSR, the well-known philosopher A. Losev complimenting the 
ithor in a lengthy commentary upon his success in producing a truly scientific 
udy of an interesting and significant period in the development of human 
nought. Thomson’s triumph, however, was shortlived. Within a few weeks, 
e was attacked in the columns of loprosy filosofii separately by two critics—one 
t them the prominent dialectician M. M. Rozental—and pulled to pieces as a 
‘vulgarizer of Marxism,” as one who underestimates the scope of philosophic 
1ought, which cannot be reduced to a reflection of economic development, 
nd even as an indifferent historian who ignores such elementary historical facts 
s the destruction of the democratic Sybaris by the aristocratic Crotona at the 
astigation of the great Pythagoras, whom Thomson, in his anxiety to apply 
he “Marxist method,” had classified as serving the commercial community and 
herefore as a “progressive.”** The inability of Anglo-Saxon comrades to follow 
he twists and turns of Soviet dialectics is notorious; but rarely, if ever, have 
ny of them been given such publicity, either favorable or unfavorable. The 


22 G. E. Glezerman, O zakonakh obshchestvennogo razvitiya (Regarding the Laws of Social Develop- 
1ent), Moscow, 1960 (reviewed in Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 11). 

°3 F. Kh. Kessidi, “‘Mif, religiya i filosofiya” (Myths, Religion and Philosophy) and M. M. Rozental, 
O svyazi filosofskikh teorii s eckonomicheskim bazisom” (Regarding the Connection Between Phile- 
»phical Theories and the Economic Basis), Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 3. 
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only explanation for this departure from the usual reticence among commentat: 
and critics is that the fight around Historical Materialism is on and that 
“Marxist method,” still regarded by some theoreticians as the basis of Sov: 
Historical Materialism, is considered by others as fit for the ideological lum} 
room. 

It would be premature to say that the Historical Materialism of Mar. ; 
“scientific socialism” is already disintegrating, that it will be replaced by wi. 
Kelle and Kovalzon call “scientific Communism,” or that a fixed plan for 1 
reconstruction of Historical Materialism along the lines of that for reconstructi» ; 
Dialectical Materialism—i.e., starting with a thoroughgoing “historicizatio: 
of the “classics” —has already been put into operation. What is fairly obvious 
that historians, sociologists and social psychologists are coming out into 1! 
ideological arena, much as the physicists and mathematicians did in 1952-5; 
and probably for the same reason—the need of the regime for their services «1 
the ideological front. The die-hard exponents of Historical Materialism had th 
backing of the political bosses in dealing summarily with the revisionism of th 
Poles and Yugoslavs; but their inadequacy and that of the doctrine they wer 
expounding was later mercilessly exposed in the Central Committee’s resolution 
of January 1960 on the “Tasks of Party Propapanda at the Present Time,” th. 
task in question being that of overcoming the masses’ obvious lack of enthusiasm 
for socialist construction and the transition to Communism, to which the resolu 
tion specifically referred. According to the new Party program, which is entire! 
devoted to this question, the Party’s control over all the activities of Soviet citi 
zens regardless of class will be strengthened and perpetuated: under the circum 
stances, to continue talking about economic determinism, the dictatorship 0: 
the proletariat, etc., is clearly out of place. 


On balance, therefore, it seems likely that behind the scenes reformist rep 
resentatives of Historical Materialism are getting together with historians anc 
sociologists under the aegis of the Central Committee’s Department for Agitation 
and Propaganda with the object of cautiously revising the doctrine, still further 
idealizing it or at least ““Leninizing” the historical process of humanity’s advanc. 
toward Communism by expurgating the last traces of Marx’s “scientific so- 
cialism.” A step in this direction may be seen in the latest major ideological work 
to appear, The Foundations of Marxism-Leninism, in which the question of revolu- 
tionizing the world while preserving “peaceful coexistence” is treated with 
complete disrespect for Marx’s economic and political theories. 


The process is certainly worth watching. What is of interest for the Wes: 
is not merely the possibility that the line of Soviet propaganda may switch from 
stressing the economic to emphasizing the moral-political factor, but that th« 
substitution of a moral-political victory over capitalism for the former goal o! 
economic victory may well foreshadow changes in the foreign policy of thc 
USSR. Against the background of multimegaton bombs and the threat to Berlin, 
scemingly abstruse discussions on the essence of Historical Materialism and th« 
status therein of Marx’s economic laws acquire, perhaps, topical interest. 
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Berlin: On the Eve of the Dénouement 
N. GALAy 


The press of the free world is full of reports and commentaries concerning 
1. - efforts of political leaders in the West to find a solution to the Berlin conflict. 
(1 both sides of the Iron Curtain, humanity, thirsting for peace, continues to ask 
it-clf anxiously whether this conflict will not provoke the outbreak of a third 
world war. 

Meanwhile, it must be clear to every unprejudiced observer that the fate of 
\\cstern Berlin, if not yet finally decided, is at least already foreshadowed and 
that the issue thus adumbrated is not in favor either of Western Berlin or of the 
trce world at large. On the other hand, reason suggests that existing fears of the 
< velopment of the Berlin conflict into a world war are exaggerated, despite the 
tuct that the diplomats are seeking in vain for a satisfactory basis for regulating 
the conflict and also that international tension is bound to become even more 
acute before the dénouement can be reached. It should be borne in mind that those 
u timately responsible for the policies of the USSR and the USA, while in posses- 
son of the military means for making atomic reprisals, are not suicides in principle. 

We may justify this stand by considering the following factors: (1) the nature 
ot the struggle for Western Berlin; (2) the relative strength of the two sides 
engaged in this conflict; and (3) the importance of this conflict in relation to the 
worldwide struggle between the free world and the Communist camp. 


The events now taking place in Central Europe are probably best described 
» a full-scale engagement in the “cold war” for Western Berlin. In 1950, the 
\merican sociologist James Burnham vividly characterized a number of develop- 
ments in the cold war by comparing them with certain campaigns and battles in 
\\ orld War II. He wrote: 

In 1943, a single bombing raid on a single city could be the major news of the 
day. What, then, would we make of the conquest of China? The 1948 consolidation 
of the enemy position in Czechoslovakia ought surely to equal the recapture [by 
Soviet troops in 1941] of Rostov. Tito’s break meant a collapse of a whole section 
of the enemy front. 

Referring to the measures taken against the peoples of the Baltic countries, 
icluding the expulsion of a considerable portion of the native population of 
iese countries after World War II, he went on: 

It is the allies and potential allies of the West who are chiefly purged and 


deported in the Baltic states and the Balkans. Their numbers are very large—a 
single new wave of deportations from the Baltics in March and April, 1949, is 
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estimated to have taken 170,000. Under our uncomprehending public view, th: 
is often not a single line in the newspapers, not a sentence on the radio. Suppo 
the 170,000 were counted, as they should be counted, as divisions of allied troo; 
destroyed ?! 


If these comparisons seem reasonable, they may well be extended to the Berli, 
question, and then the view that recent events in Berlin constitute a large-sca 
cold-war “battle” superseding the prolonged siege of that city becomes clea) 
The justification for it is all the greater inasmuch as, among all the other facto: 
concerned, the military factor is of primary importance, even though no bom! 
are being thrown. In this action, which began in June of this year, there are, as i 
all other operations of the cold war, various factors at work as part of the aggre: 
sive arsenal of Soviet strategy—the political, psychological, economic and pure! 
military factors. 

Soviet diplomacy is carrying out its political aggression against the presen. 
status of Berlin in the form of notes, representations and speeches by responsib): 
Soviet leaders pressing almost in the form of an ultimatum for a rapid solutio: 
of the Berlin problem on Soviet conditions. In this way, an atmosphere of alarn 
is being deliberately created throughout the world and is being exploited by 
Soviet diplomacy as a means of bringing pressure to bear on the various member 
of NATO and sowing dissension among them as to the means with which t 
resist the Soviet advance. As for the attack on the status of Berlin itself, the partic 
ular device employed is that of denigrating what the Soviets term the “relic: 
of war,” i.e., emphasizing the occupational character of this status. 

The aim of the psychological attack is twofold. One object is to deceive th: 
West by the ostensible moderateness of Soviet demands for a “free city” with 
guarantee of the inviolability of its social and economic structure. The other is 
to undermine the morale of the West by instilling a defeatist or at least neutralis 
state of mind with the question, “Is it worth dying for Berlin?” 

The purpose of the economic pressure that is being applied is to undermine 
confidence in the material security of the beleaguered “fortress of freedom,” in 
order to encourage an outflow of capital, prevent the influx of workers anc 
reduce the orders coming in from Western Germany. The city is particular! 
sensitive to such pressure, for despite the generous support forthcoming fron 
the German Federal Republic, it has always had difficulty in maintaining it 
economic equilibrium. 

In the application of these three factors, which are intimately woven one wit! 
another, more than anything else is due to their support by purely militar 
means-—i.e., the domination of Soviet armed forces on the “Berlin front,” unde: 
which expression we understand not only the beleaguered city itself, bu 
also all roads leading to it from the West. Only this military support allow 
the other three factors to acquire any real degree of effectiveness. 

The importance of the military factor in operations of the cold war is no! 
confined to the case of Berlin. In all campaigns undertaken by Soviet foreign 


1 James Burnham, The Coming Defeat of Communism, New York, 1949, p. 71. 
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icy, it is there in the background, as “armed forces in being,” to provide 
‘erial support for the aggressive moves of Soviet diplomacy. Soviet armed 
ces were employed in this role during the first great campaign for Berlin, 
. during the blockade of 1948-49, when the USSR attempted to force the 
stern allies to abandon the city. In the present “engagement,” however, one 
vortant feature distinguishes the employment of the purely military factor 
m that of other cold war weapons. This is the blurring of the borderline be- 
en what constitutes a “cold” and a “hot” war, the Soviets’ deployment of 
itary means almost to the point of beginning a real war in a way that is hitherto 
»recedented in the history of the cold war. One has only to think of the tanks 
| other military vehicles belonging to the two opposing sides—the Anglo- 
nco-American garrison in Western Berlin and the East Germany army— 
ifronting one another in the streets and squares of the city behind barricades 
barbed wire; or the increasingly frequent exchanges of shots between the West 
rman police and East German Communist patrols along the demarcation line 
varating Western Berlin from the Eastern zone in attempts to prevent fugitives 
m leaving East German territory. 


The most convincing evidence, however, of the primary importance of 
rely military factors is furnished by the numerous series of large-scale military 
ves which have helped to create the present tension on the international 
ne. The first move in the battle for Western Berlin may be traced back to the 
‘ge-scale maneuvers of Soviet and East German troops on German territory 
onducted last June in the presence of Marshals Malinovsky (Soviet Minister of 
‘efense) and Grechko (Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact forces). Other 
ents in this series were as follows: 


On June 21, the twentieth anniversary of the German invasion of the USSR 
vas marked by a large-scale military demonstration in the Kremlin, at which 
\.hrushchev and many senior commanders of the Soviet armed forces delivered 
»ilitant speeches. Commander in Chief of the Soviet land forces Marshal Chuikov 
clared that the Soviet armed forces were in a position to “screw the neck” 
“t anyone who presented an obstacle to Soviet policy on the Berlin question.* 


On July 8, at a ceremonial assembly of graduates of military academies, 
hrushchev announced the decision to halt the reduction, then in progress, of 
e country’s armed forces and to raise the military budget by 30 percent from 
to 12,300 million new rubles. 


On July 9 took place the big military air display at Tushino, where a demon- 
‘ration of the latest Soviet achievements in developing tactical and strategic 
r forces, after a four-year interval in which such parades had been held in abeyance 
id after repeated declarations that Soviet military development was being 

mecentrated on rocket weapons, took the West by surprise.‘ 


“2 Pravda, June 22, 1961, p. 2. 
2 Jbid., July 9, 1961, pp. 2-3. 
* Ibid., Jaly 10, 1961, p. 1. 
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On July 27, /zvestia announced that the USSR now possessed a “sufficic» 
quantity” of atomic-powered submarines armed with powerful rockets of vari \\s 
types and traveling at speeds “exceeding those of American submarines.’’® 


On August 6—7, with the flight of Major Titov in the “Vostok 2,” anot! or 


important Soviet success in space flight was achieved, a success which confirm) 
Soviet superiority in this sphere and at the same time the power of Soviet roc! ot 
weapons. ® 

On August 7, ina speech on the questions of Berlin and Germany, Khrushe!). . 
stated that in connection with the tension in the international situation the Soy + 
government intended to increase the number of divisions stationed on the count: 
western frontiers by transferring divisions from other parts of the country, a- | 
announced that certain reservists would be called up for active service.’ 


On August 10, Agence France Presse reported that Marshal Konev had be: » 
appointed Commander in Chief of the Soviet army group in Germany. Unoffic «| 
reports in the Western press stated that Konev had also been given operatior. | 
command of units of the East German and Czechoslovak armies.® 


On August 13, in contravention of the city’s legal status, units of the FE: 
German police began to blockade Western Berlin under the protection of troo)s 
of the East German army that had been brought into Eastern Berlin.® 


On August 29, the Soviet war ministry was instructed to take measures fur 
the destruction in Soviet territorial waters of foreign submarines discoverc:! 
there in contravention of international law.!° 


On August 30, the Soviet Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
published their decision to retain on active service non-commissioned officers 
and men due for release after completing their service for 1961." 


On September 1, the Soviet government announced its decision to resum: 
nuclear tests. The Ministry of Defense announced simultaneously that as from 
September 10 to November 15 parts of the Barents and Kara Seas were declare«! 
danger zones in connection with maneuvers and tests of new weapons to |x 
carried out by the Soviet navy, air force and rocket troops.'? On the same day, 
it was officially reported from Washington that on September 1 the USSR had 
carried out in the region of Semipalatinsk a nuclear explosion of medium streng'! 
in the atmosphere. !* 

On September 12, Deputy Minister of Defense and Commander in Chiet «ot 
Rocket Troops Marshal Moskalenko stated, in an article in Arasnaya zve20, 


5 Jzvestia, July 21, 1961, p. 4. 

® Pravda, August 7, 1961, p. 1. 

7 Ibid., August 8, 1961, pp. 1—2. 
* Archiv der Gegenwart, Siegler & Co. KG, Bonn, Vienna and Zurich, 9279 A (August 10, 196! 
® Pravda, August 14, 1961, p. 5. 

” Jbid., August 29, 1961, p. 2. 

" Jbid., August 30, 1961, p. 1. 

12 Jbid., August 31, 1961, p. 1. 

13° Archiv der Gegenwart, 9332 E (September 12, 1961). 
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t|_ t the USSR possesses rockets with an explosive force of several megatons each 
\ \ich cannot be intercepted or deflected from their target by any defensive means 
w existing.!4 
On September 13, a multistage rocket was successfully launched over a 
tance of about 12,000 kilometers in the central Pacific.'5 


On September 14, Pravda published an article by Marshal Malinovsky stating 
t a future war would inevitably be a total nuclear war. On the same day, the 
nistry of War announced that the contingent born in 1942 was to be called up 
military service and that all releases from active service were canceled until 
ther notice.'® 
On September 25, the high command of the armed forces of the Warsaw 
ct announced that the land, air, naval and air-borne troops under its command 
vuld carry out maneuvers in October and November.'? On the same date, from 
2 Note sent in reply by the West German government to the Soviet government 
connection with the landing of two German military planes in Western Berlin, 
transpired that since the middle of August Soviet planes had violated West 
erman air space at least thirty times.'® 


Finally, between September 1 and October 24, 22 nuclear tests were carried 
t in the USSR, some in the kiloton, some in the megaton range. In addition, 
» bomb of 50 megatons is to undergo a test explosion.'® (During the whole of the 
period from 1949, when the first atomic bomb was exploded, to March 1958, 
v hen Soviet nuclear tests were halted, the number of such explosions in the 
| SSR was no more than about 60.) On October 24, the successful testing of the 
venth long-range rocket in the Pacific was announced.*° 
It is obvious that these demonstrations of Soviet military might, which will 
presumably continue until the Berlin conflict is decided, were not directed solely 
rainst defenseless Western Berlin, with its symbolical garrison of 11,000—12,000 
ritish, American and French troops. They were intended to back up the political 
ction against the city, to demonstrate to the West the impossibility of rendering 
\fleetive aid to the city from outside. That is to say, they were intended as a 
arning to NATO forces in Western Europe of the danger of any attempt to 
'rce a passage through to Berlin in case of emergency and to the strategic forces 
the USA in case the latter attempted nuclear reprisals in the event of an outbreak 
fa military conflict in Europe. 
The predominance of the military factor among the various means available 
»¢ waging a cold war on behalf of Berlin has a number of important consequences. 
he first of these is the accentuation of the division of the present-day world 


™ Krasnaya zvezda, September 12, 1961, p. 2. 

18 Pravda, September 15, 1961, p. 1. 

16 Ibid., September 14, 1961, p. 3. 

17 Archiv der Gegenwart, 9351 A (September 25, 1961). 
18 Tbid., 9351 D (September 26, 1961). 

18 Pravda, October 18, 1961, p. 5. 

2° Jbid., October 24, 1961, p. 1. 
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between two poles, inasmuch as only two powers—the USA and the USSR-»: 
so to speak, nuclear-armed superstates. Only the United States is in a posit’ \n 
to offer more or less effective retaliation with similar means to Soviet demons: .- 
tions of military power. Scarcely any such retaliation has so far been shown \y 
the USA’s allies Britain and France, who share with the USA the responsibil ‘y 
for Berlin, or by Western Germany, which does not carry this responsibi! :y 
but which is the party most intimately interested in the Berlin problem. Fran . 
hampered by the war in Algeria, confined herself to the promise to reinforce | «+ 
troops in Western Germany by one or two divisions, while Britain underto. | 
not to reduce the strength of her forces on the European continent, after bringi 
up to strength the three divisions stationed in Western Germany. West 
Germany, for her part, decided to prolong by three months the term of servi -: 
of the present drafts. 


~ 


By transferring the weight of the cold-war attack on Berlin to the purc| 
military factor, the Soviet leaders have virtually reduced the number of the + 
effective opponents to one, since Britain, France and Western Germany canassun - 
no more than a very insignificant role in this struggle as a result of their limit. 
military strength. Their contribution to the cold war lies more in the politic 
and economic planes, where such measures as breaking diplomatic relations wi: 
the USSR, taking economic reprisals against the USSR and Eastern Germaay «+ 
stepping up counterpropaganda would be effective. Such measures, however 
have not been taken through a desire to avoid rendering the present internation»! 
tension even more acute. 


The advantage of virtually eliminating the most immediate of the smallc: 
adversaries from the battle for Berlin is being paid for by the Soviet governmen: 
ata high and dangerous price—that of automatically extending the range of the con- 
flict to global proportions and running the risk that the cold war will develop 
into a total nuclear war with the USA. That the Soviet leaders are aware of this 
danger and want to avoid it may be deduced from the precautionary measure: 
which they have incorporated into their methods of conducting this “battle.” 
One of these may be seen in the demonstrations of Soviet military might liste:! 
above, the purpose of which is to banish from the minds of responsible persons in 
the USA and the NATO countries the very idea of retaliatory measures usiny 
nuclear weapons in the event of localized military operations in the Europea: 
theater of war. Another is the apparent modesty of Soviet aims in the cold war 
the transformation of Western Berlin into a “free city.” Admittedly, the achieve. 
ment of this aim would mean that the USA would lose its political bridgehea 
behind the Iron Curtain, and the door, now half open, into the socialist cam» 
would be closed; but the Soviet assumption that the loss of this vantage poin:, 
constantly threatened as it is by being permanently surrounded by the enem. 
would not necessarily prompt the USA to rush headlong into war is by no mean 
unfounded. Finally, the third safety measure is that designed to paralyze an 
reaction on the part of the NATO forces, on whose front the Berlin operatio: 
is taking place. This is the concentration of Soviet military forces and weapon: 
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to uch an extent as to ensure an overwhelming Soviet superiority on the decisive 
fr ot, i.e., in the Central European theater of war. This superiority of forces is 
ca ulated to serve as the chief weapon in the Soviet action, with the aid of which 
th West’s vantage point in Western Berlin is to be liquidated by sheer psycholog- 
ic. pressure at the moment when the West becomes finally convinced of this 
su eriority on this particular front. 


* 


In view of what has been said, it would be of interest to consider the relative 
st ength of forces of the two sides concerned in the Berlin dispute. This may be 
dine by considering, first, the strength of the forces now in the Central European 
th ater and, second, the possibilities of bringing up reinforcements from both 
si es of the Iron Curtain. 

With regard to the first of these two questions, we must take account, on the 
\\ cstern side, of all the forces of the Western allies stationed in Western Europe, 
ix., American, British, German and French troops under NATO command, and 
ov the Communist side, Soviet troops stationed in Eastern Germany and the 
forces at the disposal of the East German and Czechoslovak “‘people’s armies.” 
\\c confine ourselves to a consideration of these forces on the Communist side 
since the appointment of Marshal Konev as commander in chief of the Soviet 
army group in Germany with operational command of the East German and 
( zechoslovak forces suggests that it is these forces that have been selected from 
among all the forces of the Warsaw Pact countries as a first echelon for immediate 
action in the event that the cold war turns into an open conflict. It may be noted 
t}at the appropriate organizational steps have also been taken: Konev’s predeces- 
sor, Colonel General Yakubovsky, has been made Konev’s deputy in command 
of the Soviet troops, leaving Konev and his headquarters staff free to assume 
control of all three armies. 

This also suggests the limits to which the Soviet government would be 
prepared to go if the NATO forces attempted to lift a Berlin blockade—i.e., a 
localized conflict using conventional weapons and conducted on the Soviet side 
by these three armies. 

That the Communist side could count in such a conflict upon defending its 
positions with complete success is evident from the following data. According 
|» official information, the NATO command has at its disposal in Central Europe 

total of 19-22 divisions including 5 American, 3 British, 7-8 West German, 

3 French and 2-3 divisions belonging to other NATO members. The core of 
‘ais force is furnished by the American divisions, which were recently brought 

p to full fighting strength. The Western allies’ defensive position is covered by 
.ATO’s extremely powerful tactical air forces. On the other hand, the Communist 
-helon comprises three components: (1) the Soviet army group in Germany, 
. msisting of 20 divisions—10 tank divisions (about 4,000 tanks) and 10 mechanized 
ibout 2,500 tanks), p/us the 24th Air Army, composed of 2 or 3 air corps with 
total of 900 planes; (2) the East German “people’s army,” with 6—7 divisions 
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~2 tank and 4—5 motorized divisions (in all about 1,700 tanks)—and air forces 

up to 370 planes, p/us police formations of about 75,000 mea; and (3) the Czec 
slovak “people’s army,” comprising 14 divisions—2 tank and 12 motorized (in 
about 3,400 tanks), p/us police formations about 42,000 strong and air forces 
850—900 planes. Altogether, therefore, Konev has at his disposal 40—41 divisi: 
with a total of up to 11,500 tanks and over 2,000 planes.*! 

The fact that the Communist side thus has almost twice as many divisions : 
more than twice as many tanks on the front in question as NATO is not 
itself sufficient to justity the assumption that these Communist forces are str: 
enough to conduct an offensive operation against NATO’s main forces. Th 
are a number of relatively intangible factors such as the quality of the | 
German and Czechoslovak troops or the obsolete armaments of the two sate!) 
armies. For a decisive counterattack, however, these forces are more than adequ: 
in view of the fact that on the Western side only the American and some of | 
British forces, i.e., 8 divisions, are so far really adequately armed, equipped a 
trained. It follows, therefore, that the Communist side has a decisive advanta 
that would deter the West from attempting an offensive to aid Berlin. 

The position is no better if we proceed to consider the second question—t! 
of extending such a localized conflict by moving up reinforcements from | 
rear on both sides without bringing strategic or tactical nuclear weapons i: 
operation. Here we have to take account, on the one side, of the USA’s la 
forces and tactical aviation which could be transferred to the European thea: 
and, on the other, all Soviet troops stationed abroad and in the western bor« 
regions of the USSR and, in addition, the entry of Poland into the engagem« 
On the Western side, this would mean reinforcing NATO forces with the US ‘ 
strategic reserve of 4 divisions and the transfer to the European theater of a lar 
number of American aircraft. On the Communist side, the reinforcements wou 


comprise 6 Soviet divisions stationed in Hungary and Poland and 40—50 divisio: 


from the western border regions of the USSR. As for aviation, the 37th Air Arn 
is already stationed in Poland; but how many could be brought into operati: 
of the 10,000 planes (approximately) which make up the total tactical air power | 
the Soviet side it is difficult to say.?* 

From the above, it is evident that in any event, with the forces at its dispos 
the West could not count upon winning a localized military conflict by means 
conventional weapons, particularly if it took the offensive. 

It is not our purpose to examine in detail the reasons for this situation. \\ 
can only point out briefly that one of these reasons is the United States’ concc 
tration upon developing her atomic weapons—an example followed by Britain a: 
France—while the USSR until 1959 developed simultaneously not only her atom 
and rocket weapons but also her massive conventional forces. Another reas: 
lies in the method adopted by the USSR in waging the cold war for Berlin. 
far as political and psychological means are concerned, the Soviet method 


2! Wehrkunde, Munich, 1961, No. 2, pp. 98—99. 
Jbid., pp. 99-100. 
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of asive: as far as the purely military factor is concerned, it is defensive. The 
»R leaves to the USA the initiative in passing from a cold war to open hostili- 
, while preparing all the necessary means for dealing a rapid and successful 
co aterblow if the enemy takes the offensive. In these circumstances, the USSR, 
or »urely psychological grounds, has good reason for regarding as improbable the 
e\ atuality that the USA will resort to its principal source of strength—strategic 
n lear wWeapons—in a preventive attack on the USSR. 
he possibility that either or both of the two sides might use tactical atomic 
W. _pons—i.e., atomic weapons whose application is confined to the battlefield—in 
a ition to conventional weapons is a question that has to be considered separately. 
T cre are grounds for believing that the USSR is still somewhat behind the USA 
in .he variety of such weapons at its disposal, in limiting their effectiveness for 
ta ical purposes and in handling them. Their use in the European theater, how- 
r, would inevitably result in extending a localized conflict into a global nuclear 
, so that only that side which felt its very existence to be threatened would be 
first to resort to their use. Such a situation might arise, for example, in Western 
‘ope in the event of a massed Soviet attack upon Western Germany. For the 
pr sent, at least, this does not seem likely to occur: the USSR is not yet threat- 
cr ng the existence of Western Europe, employing its military resources merely as 
a creen in the campaign for Berlin. Thus, however important, psychologically 
| politically, Western Berlin may be in the European theater, the use of tactical 
atomic weapons alongside conventional weapons can scarcely be approved by 
d.mocratic opinion in the West and consequently becomes virtually excluded. 


It therefore has to be concluded that the issue of the cold war for Berlin will 
not be in the West’s favor, since, in a cold war as in a military conflict, success on 
th battlefield is decided by the relative strength of the two sides, not throughout 
th world, but on the battlefield itself. 


Finally, we may ask ourselves, what is the importance of the Berlin conflict 
in the global struggle between the free world and the Communist? Is it not so 
e cat that the “safety” or “precautionary” measures outlined above will prove 
i: adequate to prevent a outbreak of war, that the West will regard the fall of 
\\ estern Berlin as bringing the fate of the whole of Western Europe into question 

d so be forced to take action? 


The cold-war engagement for Berlin may be described as a limited operation 

i: the main theater of operations—the Central European—of the world front which 
s parates the Communist states from the free world. Its essential purpose, on the 
‘viet side, is the destruction of a strongpoint, Berlin, which remained in the 
© emy’s rear when the Western allies retreated from Eastern and Central Europe. 
The importance of this strongpoint is not military, but psychological and political, 
constituting as it does an outpost of freedom and hope for the peoples of Eastern 
| urope enslaved by Communist aggression. There is also, of course, the two- 
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eyes, every day and every hour, the example of Eastern Berlin. 


In fact, however, Western Berlin lost its significance as an outpost of freed»: 


and symbol of German unity several years ago, and since then has been mere! » 
place for advertizing the economic and social achievements of the West befo: 


Communist-ruled public. This loss of status goes back to the day in 1953 w)» 
the rising of workers in Eastern Berlin and the entire Eastern zone was crus! « 


by Soviet armed forces, while the USA, NATO and Western Germany loo! 
on in silence, despite the fact that a year before the United States government ! : 


advanced the policy of “liberation” instead of the previous policy of “restrain. 


Then, as now, the Communist side was stronger than the West in conventio 
arms, but in respect of nuclear weapons and especially their carriers—long-ra: 
bombers—the United States had an overwhelming quantitative and qualitat 
advantage over the USSR, whose atomic power was just being born. 


Western Berlin’s loss of status was clearly demonstrated in 1956 during | 
Hungarian rising, which likewise showed up the West’s incapacity to take acti: 
At the same time, the Soviet threat of using rocket weapons against Brits: 


million-strong population of Western Berlin, constituting in all probability she 
staunchest defenders of freedom in the whole world, since they have before t! cir 


n 
a 


during the Suez Canal operation, if not the main cause, was at any rate a subsidiv:y 
reason for Britain’s interruption of the operation. In 1957, after the open demo - 
stration of Soviet superiority in the development of intercontinental rocke's, 
the slogan of “liberation” was automatically buried, and the new balance of 


forces made it possible for the USSR to go over to the offensive on the Ber! 
sector, as elsewhere. 


If Western Berlin is transformed into a “free city,” its population will, so 


speak, be interned by a neutral buffer state, which will in turn inevitably becom 


n 


politically and morally disarmed. Does, one may ask, the loss of this outpost 0: 


the West along these lines mean the loss of a single battle or of the entir 


war in the European theater of operations? The apparent modesty of the aims «' 
the campaign for Berlin cannot conceal the Soviets’ ambitious plans for the sake «: 


which this campaign is undertaken. Other and more important targets than eve: 
Berlin emerge as one becomes aware of long-range Soviet strategy. The Sovic 


leaders evidently consider that the loss of Western Berlin will be reflected in t!x 
morale of the Atlantic Pact states and above all of Western Germany, wher 


neutralist tendencies will be strengthened in political circles and in the populatic: 
at large. This, they consider, may lead not only to a considerable weakening « 
NATO but even to its disintegration, since without Western Germany NAT‘ 
loses its raison d’étre. 


That such a course of events is possible does not mean that it is inevitable. 


On the contrary, if the causes leading to a defeat in the battle for Berlin a: 
properly understood in the West, particularly in the USA and Western German) 
then NATO may take action which will help to strengthen the unity of the Wes: 
and provoke it to strain its will and energies to fight the threatening danger. Th: 
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|. s of the cold-war engagement for Berlin would then be the loss of no more than 
a oattle and not of a whole campaign, not to mention the loss of the entire war. 

It must be admitted, however, that the West still has far to go before these 
r .ctions are possible. Today, on the eve of the dénouement in the struggle for Ber- 
li», a dangerous tendency may be seen among influential persons in the West, 
n mely a readiness to weaken the forces of NATO on the main front of defense 
b reducing those of Western Germany in return for the preservation of a certain 
i usory prestige in Berlin. This readiness finds expression in such proposals as 
t)ose for mutual “disengagement” in Central Europe or forbidding Western 
( crmany tactical atomic weapons controlled by NATO. The adoption of such 
 casures would mean making concessions to the USSR at the expense of Western 
( ermany, who is the most important European member of NATO, and would 
he tantamount to an admission that the loss of the Berlin struggle would 
'~ equivalent to the loss, not of a local engagement, but of the entire war in the 
| uropean theater, and that the defense of the freedom of the whole of Western 
|. urope must depend upon paper guarantees and the pleasure of the Communist 
|.aders. 

The fate of Western Berlin is instructive with regard to such agreements. Its 
».atus and means of communication with the free world remained secure so long as 
tne United States remained superior in nuclear weapons and the planes to deliver 
‘hem: the threat came with the growth of Soviet military might. The law that 
paper agreements never guarantee anything if they are not backed by physical 
s'rength and the will to apply it has become doubly important since the emergence 
ot Communist states. In his book on militarism, the Soviet war historian V. I. 
»kopin wrote in 1957: 

The humanism embodied in the Marxist-Leninist world outlook does not 
exclude the use of force. But there is a radical difference between, on the one hand, 
the proletar'at’s and, on the other, the reactionary bourgeoisie’s understanding and 
application of force. Many of V. I. Lenin’s works contain indications that the 
resistance of the exploiters is not only suppressed by military means but demands 
“tremendous efforts on the part of organizations and organizers,” that victory is 
determined not only by violence but also by “organization and moral authority.”?% 


One may disagree with Skopin and Lenin on what constitutes humanism, 
ut the variety of forms which, according to them, “humanistic violence” may 
ssume and which may be seen in the present conflict over Berlin may well serve 
s a lesson and a warning. 


23 I. Skopin, Mil/itarizm (Militarism), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1957, p. 71. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIR® 
Party Affairs 


The ‘Permanent Purge” in the New Party Program 


One of the most interesting and important aspects of the new Communi 
Party Program is the principle of a “permanent purge” of all leading agencic 
The program states : 


The Party considers systematic renewal of the leading agencies necessary | 
bring a wider range of able persons into them and to rule out the possibility « 
abuses of authority by individual government officials.! 


This principle is extended to all leading agencies, including the most importa: 
organization in the USSR, the Party: 


In order to apply the Leninist principle of collective leadership consistent), 
to ensure a wider influx ot fresh new Party forces into the leading Party agencic 
and to combine old and young cadres properly, and also to rule out the possibilit 
of an excessive concentration of power in the hands of individual officials and t 
prevent instances of loss of control over them by the collective, the Party conside: 
it necessary to carry out the following measures: 


(a) To introduce in practice a systematic turnover of a certain proportion of th. 
membership of all elected Party agencies, from the primary organizations to th. 
Central Committee, while at the same time ensuring continuity of leadership.* 


In order to understand the real significance of this principle, it is first necessar\ 
to ascertain what proportion of the membership the renewals in individual Part, 
and government agencies and public organizations are to affect: 


At every regular election of the Central Committee of the CPSU and its Presidium, 
not less than one-quarter of the membership shall be newly elected. Presidiun 
members shall not, as a rule, be elected for more than three consecutive terms. 

Not less than one-third of the members of the central committees of the Union 
republic Communist parties and of krai and oblast Party committees chosen at eac! 
regular election and one-half of the members of area, city and district Party com 
mittees and the committees and bureaux of primary Party organizations shall b: 
newly elected. Furthermore, members of these leading Party agencies may not by 
elected for more than three consecutive terms and secretaries of primary Part: 
organizations for more than two consecutive terms.* 


It should, however, be noted that the principle of a compulsory turnover 0! 
leading officials is formulated in such a way that it can be circumvented. In the 
case of the highest Party agency, the Central Committee, whose members should 
not as a rule be elected for more than three consecutive terms, it is stated: 


1 Pravda, July 30, 1961. 
Ibid. 
3 Tbid. 
4 Ibid. 
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In view of their recognized authority, high political, organizational and other 
qualities, certain Party officials may be elected to leading agencies for a longer 
consecutive period. In this case, the candidate in question is considered elected if he 
receives not less than three-quarters of the votes in a secret ballot.® 


The same applies to officials of lesser standing whom “a Party organization 
y, on the strength of their political and work qualities,” elect to a longer term 
b a three-quarters majority of votes. 
The above rule fairly clearly demonstrates both principles underlying the 
‘ory of a “permanent purge”: the desire of the Party leaders, on the one hand, 
t “ensure the continuity of leadership,” and, on the other, to guarantee the 
vstematic renewal of the membership of leading agencies.” 

Not less than one-quarter of the membership of the Central Committee, 
\ nich is elected for a four-year period, must be replaced at every election. In 
«her words, 75 percent of the members elected in 1961 may remain in power 8 
\ ars, 50 percent 12 years and a certain percentage even longer. At the next level, 
ie turnover of leading officials takes place more rapidly. The membership of the 
«.ntral committees of the Communist parties of four republics—the Ukraine, 
|.clorussia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan—which are also elected every four years, 
i. to be renewed by at least one-third at every election, so that by 1970, while the 

(l-Union Central Committee may still contain 50 percent of the members 

«ected in 1961, those of the Ukraine or Uzbekistan will have not more than 33 
percent. 

All other Party agencies are reelected every two years. Consequently, by 1970 
‘eit membership will have been renewed one-and-one-third times. 


As for the secretaries of primary Party organizations, who constitute the basic 
vuclei of the Party, they are reelected each year with the proviso that they “may 
ot be elected for more than two consecutive terms,” so that secretaries of 
c istrict Party committees, who may retain their posts for six years, can outlive 
‘aree sets of secretaries of primary Party organizations. 
This line is pursued with no less consistency in regard to state agencies and 
public organizations: 

To improve the work of the councils and to facilitate the introduction of new 
forces, it is desirable that at least one-third of the members of the councils of deputies 
should be replaced at every election so that hundreds of thousands and millions of 
new workers may pass through the school of state administration.® 


It is desirable to establish the principle that the leading officials of all-Union, 
republic and local agencies should not be elected to their posts as a rule for more 
than three consecutive terms.” 


Regarding public organizations, the program states: 
5 Ibid. 


® Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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In order to develop independent action by public organizations, the Pa:ry 
considers it necessary . . . to replace approximately half the officials of public agenc es 
at regular elections. It is considered desirable that leading officials of public organi. \- 
tions should not asa rule be elected for more than two consecutive terms.® 


These dry instructions conceal a vicious struggle on the part of the Par y 
leaders against the overwhelming majority of the Soviet population, a cle r 
indication of which is provided by the profound distrust of the leaders for everyo:¢ 
below them, including less important members of their own ruling class, and al.» 
the subtle system of ‘‘scientific government of the people,” consisting, first, in 2 
complete denial of all human dignity and, second, in the inevitable concentratic 1 
of unlimited power in the hands of a single leader. 

Indeed, it follows from the above scheme of subordination and membersh » 
turnover of individual leading agencies that the most important agency in t! ¢ 
USSR is the Central Committee of the Party. This body consists of approximate | 
250 members and candidate members who are theoretically subject to the Par. 
Congress and are elected by it for a term of four years. In fact, this is not so. T) - 
results of elections at the Congress have been decided beforehand by the Secretari. 
of the Central Committee since the days of the Civil War. Up till now, howeve;, 
legal regulations did, in theory at least, permit the possibility of opposition ni 
only to policy, but also to the leader himself. Now, all the legal prerequisites hay 
been created for the rapid and sure concentration of power in the hands ot « 
single man. 

Let us suppose that Khrushchev has suddenly died. Quite naturally, not a’! 
members of the Central Committee will at first support one candidate for the pos: 
of leader. In one way or another, however, they will have to agree to the promo 
tion of one or another “comrade” to the post of First Secretary of the Centra! 
Committee. For election to this post, it is sufficient for this “comrade” to hay: 
the support of 51 percent of the members of the Central Committee (candidat 
members are not entitled to vote), or, in other words, to obtain the support of 
65-70 persons. As soon as this “comrade,” by enjoying the support of 51 percen: 

of the members of the Central Committee, becomes First Secretary, thanks to th: 
principle of “systematic renewal of the membership of leading agencies,” 
there occurs a peculiar transition of quantity into quality. Among the duties of . 
newly elected First Secretary is that of preparing for a “renewal” of one-quarte’ 
of the membership at the next election of the Central Committee. At the initia! 
stage, of course, he cannot treat Committee members entirely as he chooses: h« 
must take counsel with his adherents. But his original majority will not remai: 
unchanged, since it may be assumed that his supporters will not be subjecte«' 
to “renewal” at the next elections, while those who voted against this new Firs: 
Secretary will, in accordance with the Party statutes, undoubtedly be purged at thx 
first opportunity. Even if one assumes that the new First Secretary does no: 
abuse his power, one may be sure that at the end of four years his majority wil! 
have changed from at least 51 percent to at least 76 percent, because he is oblige«: 
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» replace a quarter of the Central Committee and he will undoubtedly exclude 
is opponents and bring in his supporters. Similarly, at the end of eight years, 
e will automatically become a dictator with limitless powers. 

The inevitability of the emergence of a new dictator becomes still more 
vident if itis borne in mind that lesser agencies are “renewed” at shorter intervals 
id by a larger percentage of their membership than the Central Committee. 
)pposition to the person of the new candidate for Stalin’s throne (opposition of 
political nature against individual measures taken by the budding dictator is a 
ore complex question) may be effective only if opposition emerges at the con- 
resses of republican Communist parties or at oblast and krai Party conferences, 
vhere delegates to the regular congress and in fact candidates for the Central 
ommittee are elected. However, the Central Committee First Secretary has the 
dvantage that he compiles the list of one-third of the members of republican 


central committees and two-thirds of the leading officials of oblast and krai 


rganizations subject to “renewal.” Moreover, he is obliged to do this before, 
ccording to the terms of the statutes, the question of his own replacement can 
¢ put before a regular Party congress. Quite naturally, under such conditions 

man who controls more than half the Central Committee of the CPSU has no 
need of the support of a majority of lesser officials: he can “renew” them by 
»ne-third, and by two-thirds in the course of four years, and throw out all those 
vho are not acceptable to him. 

One may ask why the Party leaders should find it necessary at this particular 
‘ime to create such “legal prerequisites” for the concentration of all power in the 
hands of one man: Khrushchev has no need of them since this power is already 
concentrated in his hands, and its further consolidation depends not so much on 
‘legal bases” as on time. 

Still more inexplicable are the similar measures to be applied to the state 
\pparatus and public organizations. Why should it be necessary to limit tenure of 
the chairmanship of a city council to six years? Or to lay down that chairmen of 
collective farms, directors of oblast or raion Komsomol organizations, responsible 
officials in cooperatives and small industrial artels and the chairmen of such 
rganizations as the Dynamo Sports Society, the Soviet-Polish Friendship 
society and the Union of Journalists—all of which come under the term “public 
organizations”—should, as a rule, hold their posts for not more than four years, 
while half the members of the boards of these organizations must be replaced 
cvery two years? Surely such an artificial reshuffle of leading officials can only 
do harm. In practice, it means that an official has no sooner become familiar with 
the working conditions of an organization and gained the necessary experience 
‘o fulfill his duties competently than he must be transferred to another post. 


Thus, the “systematic renewal of cadres” means, at least at the higher level, 
not “collective leadership,” but rather the opposite: the inevitable and complete 
‘oncentration of power in the hands of the “leader.” Its official justification does, 
however, contain some truth. The “influx of new Party forces” into the leading 
igencies will, of course, be ensured, and an excessive concentration of power in 
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the hands of individual officials in the less important agencies prevented. High: 
agencies will not be so prone to lose their control of those at lower levels, becau: 
the constant reshuffling of personnel and the continual breaking of ties which 
entails is the best guarantee that the lower agencies shall be dependent on tho: 
above them. 

Thus, as far as the Party apparatus is concerned, the principle of the “systemat: 
renewal of cadres” should be regarded as an expression of the profound distru: 
in which the central Party authorities hold the lower-ranking agencies, and i 
particular the people working in these agencies. How is one to explain thi 
distrust? 

The history of the Party shows us that the lowest agencies often manifest 
tendency toward “independence” which the higher Party leaders have ever 
reason to regard with the deepest distrust. We can follow both the formation © 
what Merle Fainsod termed “informal groups” and the campaign of the centra 
agencies against them for literally decades. 


Back in 1937, Stalin referred in one of his speeches to cases where certaii 
Party members, on being transferred from one post to another, took with then 
thirty or forty of “their own” people. Stalin claimed that these comrades wishe« 
to create for themselves a situation which guaranteed their independence bot): 
from the Central Committee and from local Party organizations.® 


To be exact, this speech was one of the preludes to the bloody “Great” purge. 
At about the same time, in his speech of March 3, 1937, Stalin put forward his 
principle of a “systematic renewal of the membership of leading agencies” : 


To raise the ideological level and political temper of these command cadres, 
to instill into these cadres fresh forces thirsting for promotion and in this way to 
extend the membership of the leading cadres—that is the goal. 

Within our party, if one considers the leading strata, there are about 3,000 
4,000 high-ranking leaders. These | would describe as the generals of our Party. 
Then there are 30,000—40,000 intermediate leaders. These are our Party officers. 
Then come about 100,000—150,000 lower Party officials. These, so to speak, are our 
Party non-commissioned officers.!” 


Stalin proposed the following method of renewal: 


First it should be suggested to our Party leaders, from the secretaries of cells to 
the secretaries of republic and oblast Party organizations, that within a certain 
period they each choose two men, two Party officials, capable of acting as their 
deputies. They may say: “But where are we to find two deputies each?—We have not 
got such people, there are no suitable officials.” This is not true, comrades. We have 
tens of thousands of capable people, talented people. It is merely necessary to know 
them and propose in time that they should not be left in their old positions and begin 
to rot. Seek and ye shall find!" 


® See Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, p. 201. 


10 Pravda, March 29, 1937. 
1 Tbid. 
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Stalin also spoke of the need to organize political training for all Party officials: 

These comrades should provide not one but several replacements, capable of 
taking the places of the leaders of the Central Committee of our Party. This is 
essential and it must be done.!* 


History has shown that those who did each choose “two persons capable of 
ting as their deputies” were training their own executioners. Stalin in fact 
\ined several replacements capable of taking the places of leaders of the Central 
»mmittee. Of 71 persons elected to the Central Committee at the Seventeenth 
ity Congress in 1934, 55 did not figure in the list of those elected at the Eigh- 
enth Congress in 1939, Of 68 candidate members, 60 disappeared in the same 
riod. It may thus be seen that as long ago as the thirties the object of reshuffles 
is to destroy the “informal groups” which were arising within the Party 
yparatus. The same situation may be seen today. 

A particularly interesting case of the formation of an “informal group” was 
ported in Partiinaya zhizn some years ago. The journal claimed that N. A. Dygai, 
en Minister of Building Affairs of the USSR, had, for a number of years, main- 

‘ined at his own expense, or rather at the expense of “his own” ministry, practi- 
lly the whole Party committee of the ministry, the secretary of the Party organiza- 
on receiving the pay of a deputy minister.'* Again, quite recently, /zvestia 
ublished a long article under the title “The House Belonging to Nobody” 
hich told how a luxurious private residence rose up in Samarkand “as if by 
iagic” for the Bukhara Oblast Party Committee Secretary Khasanoy.'* Of 
ourse, this is not a matter of magic at all. The private residence “rose up” as the 
esult of the services, gifts and help of persons who wished to ingratiate themselves 
vith the oblast secretary. 

These facts provide a satisfactory explanation for the decision of the Party 
vaders to introduce the principle of a permanent purge into the Party program. 
orruption is possible only if people know each other sufficiently well and work 
vell together. But if they are constantly shuffled around, if an atmosphere of 
‘eneral distrust prevails, the work will naturally suffer, but corruption within 
he Party apparatus, even if it does not disappear, may at least diminish. 

The extension of the principle of a permanent purge to the state apparatus is 
itficially explained by much the same considerations as the requirement for a 
onstant reshuffle of the Party apparatus, with the difference that the Party 
caders’ distrust of the state agencies is expressed more frankly: 

The Party considers a systematic renewal of the leading agencies necessary to 
bring a wider range of able persons into them and to rule out the possibility of 
abuses of authority by individual government officials.'® 
The reason for this fear of “abuses of authority” is evident from the above- 

nentioned cases of corruption in the Party apparatus. Such incidents would be 

12 Ibid. 

13 Partiinaya zhizn, 1954, No. 3, p. 47. 

' Jzrestia, June 11, 1961. 

1° Pravda, July 30, 1961. 
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unthinkable if state officials, who include many Communist business executiy 
since industry is in the hands of the state, were free from corruption: indeed, 
may well be that they show the initiative. For example, it was to Minister Dyga’ 
advantage to pay out money to the secretary of the Party organization. Accordir 
to the Statutes of the Party, the Party organization of a ministry is bound : ) 
“inform the appropriate Party agencies in good time of shortcomings in the wo: . 
of institutions and also of individuals, regardless of the posts they hold.” | 
other words, it is part of the duties of the secretary of the Party organization oi . 
ministry to keep his eye on the minister and his subordinates and report on thc 
work to higher Party authorities. As soon as this “Party spy” begins to receive 
second pay packet from the minister, he naturally ceases to present any dang: : 
to the minister. One may suppose that the same situation occurred in the ca: 
of the Bukhara Oblast Party Committee, although the full details of this incide: 
were not reported. 


Finally, as regards the public organizations, the Party program in fact givc- 
no explanation of the reasons why the Party leaders were prompted to rule th. 
one half of the leading officials of such organizations must be replaced at ever) 
election—in the majority of cases every one or two years. It merely states: 


In order to develop independent action by public organizations, the Part 
considers it necessary...to replace approximately half the officials of publi 
agencies at regular elections.!7 


It is quite clear that this is a fabrication, because such rapid changes in leader 
ship, taking place, moreover, under the guidance of higher Party agencies, in no 
way represent a “development of independent action by public organizations.” 
We may, however, ascertain the reasons for this policy by making a more detaile«! 
analysis of the activities of these public organizations. 

In the Soviet Union, the term “public organization” covers all organizations 
that are not a part of the state apparatus, which should be taken to include stat: 
industry and trade. Fundamentally, the Party too should be counted as a public 
organization, but this would be pure formalism since in fact it is a part of the stat 
apparatus, its head. Thus, under the heading “public organizations” should lx 
included trade unions, cooperatives and “voluntary” societies. As regards trade 
unions, they are by all accounts entirely under the control of the Party: at al! 
events, there have been no known cases since the beginning of the twenties of 
trade union organizations’ opposing the Party or state. 

The situation regarding collective farms is more complicated. The collective 
farms are more or less independent organizations and have a number of oppor- 
tunities for evading Party control. The method most frequently used is passiv« 
resistance, especially when collective farms are poor and the farmers live, not on 
their income from work on the collective farm, but on what they can extract from 
their private plots. In such cases, Party agencies can send as many propagandists 


16 Jbid., August 5,°1961. 
17 Tbid., July 30, 1961. 
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a: d appoint as many “commissars”’ as they like, but the people respond by simply 
ding nothing. 

However, the principle of a “permanent purge” is directed not against these 
c.-es, but against the independence of rich collective farms and their directors. 
lr example, Adalbergenov, chairman of the Stalin Collective Farm, a Hero of 
S. cialist Labor and a deputy to both the Kazakh and All-Union Supreme Soviets, 
\s recently removed from his post. Partiinaya zhizn Kazakhstana said of him: 


Overrating his merits, he put on airs, ceased to notice defects and errors in work, 
began to violate Soviet laws and the statutes of agricultural artels and to be high- 
handed and rude in his dealings with people. Losing his sense of proportion and 
modesty, N. Adalbergenov built himself a two-story house with a total area of 
350 square meters, intending to turn it into a personal museum. Meanwhile, the 
collective farm began to go down hill. . . . In order to conceal the failures in work, 
N. Adalbergenov took to deception, reporting in state accounts that obligations 
had been 


The accusation of “highhandedness and rudeness” might be leveled at any 
Soviet official in a responsible position. The reference to “deception” is probably 
«so justified, just as the statement that the chairman of the collective farm built 
himself a private residence. However, the fact remains that he could not have 
occupied such a post without, first, achieving some definite successes and, second, 
cnjoying the support of his immediate superiors, officials in the Party agencies. 
lurther, in connection with the accusation that the collective farm began to 
“go down hill”—Adalbergenov was charged with “reducing the rate of growth 
ot the communal livestock sector”—one should remember the tendency of an 
experienced collective farm chairman who enjoys the support of the farmers to 
cefend their interests. It often happens, in fact, that a prosperous collective farm 
cvades Party control because the chairman, in the first place, acquires bourgeois 
traits himself and then begins to defend the interests of the farmers. These two 

vatures are quite enough to prompt the Party leaders to introduce the principle 
fa “permanent purge” even if it leads to economic losses. 

If it is borne in mind that even such large organizations as collective farms 

an evade Party control, it is all the more to be expected that such “undesirable 
‘endencies” should appear in cooperatives which are formed more or less spon- 
‘neously to perform specific tasks. A case in point is the building of residential 
ccommodation which enjoyed a great boom between 1958 and 1960, thanks 
tainly to individual and “cooperative” initiative. By all accounts, the first such 
cooperatives were formed more or less spontaneously. People aspired to create 
etter living conditions for themselves and, since this was a period of relative 
beralism, the authorities did not oppose this initiative. Soon the development 
ound mention in the press. In April 1958, Partiinaya zhizn published a report in 
‘hich it was stated: 
The cooperation here is peculiar. The private housebuilders pool their money 
and labor only for the period of construction. Each of them may be helped by mem- 


18 Partiinaya zhizn Kazakhstana, 1961, No. 8, p. 128. 
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bers of his family, friends or workmates; all that they earn is entered to the ho 
builder. . . . Houses are built together and at once for all members of the cooperat: 
but once they are built they are shared out.!* 


In October 1960, /zrestia reported that “in accordance with workers’ propos: 
the building of individual villas and the cultivation of private orchards is hen. 
forward acknowledged as undesirable,” and a year later a campaign was star’ 
to force owners of houses and villas to turn them over, naturally without comp 
sation, to the state. /zvestia gave the tollowing reasons for this policy: 


Economic officials who have apartments provided by the community, bu « 
private houses and villas and acquire automobiles, are sliding into the marsh 
petty bourgeois regeneration. Having begun to build his own villa, such an offi 
tries to obtain his building materials as cheaply as possible, feels himself indeb: 
to his suppliers, loses his independence and betrays his principles.?° 


However, although such organizations as trade unions, collective farms a 
cooperatives may be included among public organizations, the authors of | 
Party program, in speaking of public organizations, have in view primarily | 
voluntary societies whose existence is covered by Article 126 of the Sov 
Constitution. According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, voluntary societi:s 
“are marked by voluntary membership (which may simultaneously consist | 
several societies) and subordination to the state agencies which authorized t)c 
formation of the society.”?! 

Typical examples of such voluntary societies are DOSAAF (All-Unic: 
Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the Red Army, Airforce and Nav) 
and the Union of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies, which are nothing mo: 


than subsidiary agencies of the Ministry of Defense. There are also sports clubs, 
numerous scientific and technical societies, the All-Union Society for the Diss: 
mination of Political and Scientific Knowledge, which is likewise only a subsidia: 
propaganda agency of the Party Central Committee, the Unions of Soviet Writer:, 
Painters, Composers, Architects and Journalists, the All-Russian Theatric. 
Society, the All-Russian Union of the Blind and the All-Russian Union of th. 
Deat and Dumb. 


The program envisages the further “development” of all these public organiz 
tions: 


There should be extended participation by public organizations in the manag: 
ment of cultural and health institutions; within the next few years, they should } 
entrusted with the management of theaters and concert halls, clubs, libraries ar 
other educational and cultural institutions at present run by the state; they shou! 
extend their activities to maintaining public order, particularly in the form « 
people’s volunteer detachments and the comrades’ courts.?* 


19 Partiinaya zhizn, 1958, No. 7, pp. 33—34. 

20 Jzvestia, June 30, 1961. 

2! Bolshaya Sovetskaya Exntsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., Vol. X1\ 
1952, p. 597. 

22 Pravda, July 30, 1961. 
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The desire of the Party leaders to extend the activities of public organizations 
is apparently due to two circumstances. First, owing to the development of 
modern industry, one may observe in the Soviet Union a process common to all 
ccuntries which have reached a certain level of development: the emergence of 

oluralistic society. Since the basis of modern industry and a modern national 
omomy consists of a complex specialization of functions and a corresponding 

caking down of society into groups of people fulfilling a specific function, the 

viet leaders have no option but to permit the existence of corresponding public 

ganizations without which exchange of knowledge, and consequently progress, 
be impossible. 


The second circumstance which forces the Soviet Party leaders to suffer the 
vergence of public organizations and even to demand their development is that 
\ith the emergence of a more complex social structure the central Party and 
‘overnment agencies find it increasingly difficult to control the many facets of 
cial life. As may be seen from the passage quoted from the program, particular 
difficulties are being encountered in controlling cultural and health institutions 
and in maintaining public order. The first are apparently due to the rise in the 
cultural level of the population and the growing demands on the health service. 
So long as the vast majority of the population was illiterate and the number of 
libraries was limited, control over them could be concentrated in the hands of 
itirly high-ranking Party agencies. Now, however, that the entire population is 
literate and there are about 394,000 libraries in the country, including 250,000 
specialized libraries (1957), decentralization of control is inevitable.** 


With regard to the maintenance of public order, the Soviet press reveals an 
alarming spread of drunkenness and hooliganism. Both phenomena are doubtless 
due to features of the Soviet system, above all to its basic peculiarity, the abolition 
of private property. There is no point in saving money in the Soviet Union since 
there is still little to buy with it and with the transition to Communism money 
's in any case to be abolished, and so there is a widespread desire to enjoy oneself, 
-ven if only by getting drunk, and so forget one’s joyless and senseless existence. 
\ second cause of drunkenness and hooliganism, which includes petty larceny, 
anditry and various property crimes, is the fact that it is impossible to make a 
‘nan materially answerable for any misdemeanors he may commit. Those offenses 
vhich are punished in the West by fines or awards of damages to the injured party 
must be punished in the Soviet Union by imprisonment, since people have no 
\rivate property and only earn enough for their bare existence. For this reason, 
he fear of punishment is not so great a deterrent against crime as it is in the West. 


As early as 1958, this situation had forced the Soviet government to create the 
ruzhiny, voluntary people’s detachments which act as a subsidiary police force, 
omprising representatives of various organizations which assume the public 
luty of maintaining public order without pay. 


23° Dostizheniya sovetskoi viasti za 40 let v tsitrakh (The Achievements of the Soviet Regime over 40 
‘ears in Figures), Moscow, 1957, p. 292. 
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Once the nature of these organizations is realized, it is not difficult to unc 
‘stand why the program requires the replacement of the leaders of these organ: : 
tions at least every two years. The fact is that such organizations could ea 
become centers of opposition. If librarians or library organizations were given 
opportunity to act as they thought fit, anti-Soviet literature would quickly { | 
its way onto the shelves, including books which had been published before * ye 
Revolution, foreign books which had by some means found their way into | 
country from abroad, and Soviet books which had become anti-Soviet owing 1 
change in the Party line. 


The people’s volunteer detachments present an even greater danger. These 
armed detachments of people who could not at all times and under all conditi: 
be regarded as completely reliable supporters of the regime. They are ordin: 
Soviet citizens who know all the advantages, but also all the faults, of the pres: 
system and are far from always satisfied with it. 


As we have already seen, any organization, whether it be a ministry, a facto 
or a collective farm—and the same may be said for a union of writers, a union 
veterans or a library—may evade the control of the Party leaders if its membx 
work closely together. For this reason, the Communist leaders’ demands t! 
there should be a frequent change in the leadership of these organizations, part 
ularly those which by their nature can be less effectively controlled by the Pariy 
agencies, becomes understandable. It is evidence of the profound distrust 
which the Party leaders hold the population of the country and their own su »- 
ordinates. 

Thus the desirability of a permanent purge to maintain the Party leader.’ 
control over all spheres of public life in the Soviet Union cannot be doubted. |: 
would be wrong, however, to assume that this principle will only be of advantay 
to the Communist leaders. On the contrary, it is already possible to assert th 
the implementation of this principle will lead to a further worsening of the overa!! 
position of the national economy and the standards of administration, since it 
already known that the resumption of an orthodox Communist policy after th: 
Twenty-First Party Congress at the beginning of 1959 has led to a fall in th« 
production figures of almost all basic industries. 

It may be asked to what extent the principle of a permanent purge is likely 
be implemented, and whether Khrushchev, in order to avoid any undesirable effe« 
that such a reshuffle might have on the development of the economy, will no: 
prefer to apply it only to specific persons. Again, is it not probable that th: 
implementation of this principle will lead to a new ezhovshchina, the physic: 
liquidation of those cadres which have come to the fore in recent years? .\ 
present, it is impossible to answer these questions except by unfounded specul: 
tion. However, it may be noted that up till now, whenever the Communist leade1 
have been faced with the choice between economic advantage and politic: 
orthodoxy, they have always decided in favor of the latter. This may be observe: 
in Khrushchev’s decision at the beginning of 1959 to proclaim the intention o 
switching to the practical construction of Communism, which had a high) 
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terious effect on industrial development. The same may be said for his 
sion to organize on a “‘voluntary-compulsory” basis the sale of cows privately 
ied by peasants to the state or to collective farms, which led to a sharp decline 
he Soviet livestock industry. Or again his decision to put an end to private 
se building, despite the fact that the vast majority of the Soviet population 
s in conditions not fit for man. The list of examples might be prolonged 
finitely by referring to Stalin’s practices, and unfortunately there are as yet 
‘easons to suppose that in the future the Communist leaders will consider the 
rests and needs of the general public paramount to the demands of Marxist- 


inist theory. 
Herman Akhminov 


the Economy 


Technical Colleges—A New Link in Soviet Industry 


\t the end of 1958, the Soviet Council of Ministers published a law providing 
a “strengthening of the link between colleges and everyday life and the 
ther development of the entire national educational system.” Since then, 
inical colleges have been called upon to assist in eliminating the gulf between 
atal and physical labor. Specialists with a higher technical education are 
uired to have not only a good theoretical grounding in their subject, but also 
nowledge of its practical applications. Naturally, the latter would only be 
sible if students gained practical experience in industry as well as receiving 
oretical training. Technical colleges were set the task of eliminating the existing 
rangement between instruction and industrial practice and were urged to 
vide opportunities for admitting the most capable young people who dis- 
zuished themselves in industry and during their military service. Children 
o completed their secondary education with gold and silver medals were no 
iger to constitute the bulk of those enrolled in technical colleges, as had been 
case before 1958, but were only to fill the remaining places according to a 
: ota established by the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special Education.* 


As a result of these measures, technical colleges began in 1960 to enroll the 
ist promising workers in industry and agriculture, members of Communist 
vor brigades and young people who had either done a spell of productive work 
served their time in the armed forces. In 1960, 57 percent of those enrolled for 
time courses at technical colleges came into this category, compared with 
ly 28 percent in 1957.2 At the Moscow Institute of Railroad Engineers, 718 
the 1,250 students enrolled in 1960 were to combine study at the institute with 
.ctical experience in industry.* At the Moscow Institute of Civil Engineering, 


' Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, July 5, 1961. 
Ibid. 
3 Vestnik vysshei shkoly, 1961, No. 6, p. 10. 
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75 percent of new students in 1960 were subject to the same system and the fiv ure 
in 1961 is to be raised to 80 percent.‘ As a result of the adoption of this new 
method of entry into technical colleges, not all workers with a secondary ¢.u- 
cation were able to take the entrance examinations, as several years had pa: .ed 
since they had completed their studies during which they had forgotten the 
theoretical groundwork of the subjects set in the papers. It is assumed +t 
competitive examinations in 1961 will lead to the admission of a still gre ter 
proportion of working young people to technical colleges. At the Mos: »w 
Institute of Civil Engineering, it is hoped in the current year to select the best 
of those workers who have undergone a year’s preliminary course. Wherea. in 
1960 there were three workers competing for each place, this year selection il] 
be even stiffer as 3,000 persons working on seven large civil engineering projects 
in the USSR, 2,000 of them in Moscow alone, are preparing for the examinati«s, 
There has also been increased activity on the part of industrial organizatics, 
which put forward their best workers and demobilized servicemen for entry 
to the institutes. At the Moscow Institute of Civil Engineering, the number of 
applications from persons in these categories has risen from 35 in 1960 to more 
than 600 in 1961. The same situation exists in the Moscow Institute of Railro id 
Engineers, the Moscow Higher Technical School and a number of other technic! 
colleges in the USSR.® 


The principal object of this policy is to train people with an all-round technical 
education furnishing them with both a theoretical and a practical knowledge of 
their subject. To meet these requirements, the curricula in engineering colleges 
were revised to include a more thorough study of higher mathematics, physics 
and mechanics and also practical work in industry. In drawing up the new 
program, those responsible for technical education in the Soviet Union took into 
account the fact that techniques in industry are changing rapidly. Individual 
mechanized sections of an industry are being superseded by complete automation, 
which is leading to the extensive use of electronic devices. Higher educationa| 
institutions, therefore, are being organized to train specialists in all branches «* 
modern technology, including industrial mechanization and automation, instru- 
ment making, atomic energy, electronics and the applications of ultrasound. The 
need to increas: the number of students admitted to technical colleges in order 
to fulfill the requirements for specialists beyond the period of the present Seven- 
Year Plan has already been recognized. In 1960, some 120,000 students graduat«! 
from Soviet technical colleges with diplomas in engineering, bringing the total ot 
such engineers up to 1,116,000, or more than twice the number in the United! 
States. The number of qualified engineers graduated will be raised still higher in 
the future. As there is a need not only for greater numbers of engineers but als») 
for more highly qualified ones, the study of industrial electronics, computin: 
machines and programming is being introduced into the engineering departmen' 
of all Soviet technical colleges. In addition, specialists in industrial economics an! 


Ibid. 16. 
Jbid., p. 12. 
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org ‘nization are now being trained in purely technical faculties, whereas previ- 
ow 'y such training had only been given in economics faculties.® 


n order to consolidate students’ knowledge of new techniques, Soviet 
tec nical colleges are increasing not only the number of their laboratories but 
als’ the amount of research work that they carry out on behalf of industry. In 
recont years, this has more than trebled.? Research is now being carried out on 
me than 30,000 scientific and industrial subjects. Some 200 laboratories have 
be. opened to deal with major research problems, as well as 150 branch labora- 
tors attached to technical colleges for carrying out research at the request of 
ind ustry.8 There has been such a volume of requests that the Ministry of Higher 
an’ Secondary Special Education has raised the question of turning these labora- 
tors into permanent scientific centers.* The formation of laboratories within 
tec nical colleges to study special problems is being extended. Proposals for the 
organization of 200 new laboratories of this type have been put forward by 
edi cational institutions in the non-Russian republics alone. In a number of cases, 
wok is carried out by college faculties in conjunction with institutes of the 
A\c demy of Sciences, branch institutes and laboratories of factories. The Moscow 
Institute of Physics and Technology and the Magnitogorsk Institute of Mining 
an’ Metallurgy provide examples of such cooperation. The Magnitogorsk institute 
has formed 14 joint research groups in conjunction with the Magnitogorsk 
Metallurgical Works to deal with vital problems of metallurgy. In 1960 alone, 
these groups carried out 50 major research projects of all-Union importance. 
The Moscow Institute of Physics and Technology also maintains permanent 
scientific links with a number of the largest scientific institutions and industrial 
undertakings, where senior students gain scientific experience.!° The experience 
thus gained has demonstrated the desirability of combining certain branch 
institutes with technical colleges. Nevertheless, in recent years little has been 
done toward this end. In the summer of 1961, the Ministry of Higher and Secon- 
dary Special Education merely put forward a proposal for integrating the work 
of certain scientific institutions and technical colleges." 


\ssistance rendered by technical institutes to research institutions and 
in‘ustrial undertakings was hampered in the first two years by the shortage of 
engineering staff and other personnel i in the technical colleges. It was only in the 
spring of 1961, to judge by reports in the Soviet press, that links were established 
be: ween a number of industrial undertakings and neighboring technical colleges, 
which made it possible for a considerable number of the students to take part in 
pr. ctical industrial work. Favorable comments, for example, have been made on 
the achievement of the Magnitogorsk Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, which 


* Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, July 5, 1961. 

* Vestnik vysshei shkoly, 1961, No. 5, p. 4. 
* Ibid., 1961, No. 6, p. 5. 

® Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 6. 

Tbid., p. 7. 
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was the first to organize the instruction of students in conjunction with produ. 
work. The successes of this institute are due to the fact that productive wo: 
students was organized in close contact with the Magnitogorsk Metallu: 
Works, which regards the students as future engineers in its own plant. 


instruments of this cooperation are qualifications commissions, formed a: : 


Magnitogorsk Works, which supervise the students during their perio: 
apprenticeship, award them working qualifications and place them in rey 
working posts, while working in close contact with departments of the institu 


In this institute, academic studies are organized in two shifts in ord 
facilitate attendance by the majority of students. A “methodics council” u 
the chairmanship of the chief engineer supervises the institute’s work at 
metallurgical plant. This council systematically receives reports from head 
engineering shops on the students’ practical work and also from deans oi 
faculties on their academic progress, and makes recommendations for impro: 
the entire academic-production process. Each student is counted as a reg 
worker in the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Works and receives regular pa, 
is reported that, apart from acquiring good metallurgical working qualificati: 
the students obtain a better theoretical grounding than those in other tech: 
colleges. 
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The training of senior students has also been radically changed. Their pract « 


work is now being conducted more systematically and for the most part ' 
perform regular engineering duties. In some of the leading technical coll 
more than half of the theses presented for diplomas deal with current indus: 
subjects studied in undertakings where the students undergo their enginec: 
practice. This brings the students into such close contact with the factories | 


many of the senior students begin to assume regular engineering posts ¢\. 


before they have graduated, which in some cases has remarkable results. | 
example, 48 professors and 100 students of the Moscow Institute of Architec' 


recently took part in an international competition for designing an experimen, 


residential area southwest of Moscow, in which they received first and sec 
prizes.14 

Despite the fact that the work of technical institutes has still not been 
pletely revised, the facts mentioned demonstrate the evident value to indus: 


undertakings and the national economic councils of research work carried «\ 
in technical colleges. In some cases, research work carried out on behali « 


industry is delayed by a shortage of laboratory equipment, since complex 
periments require electronic computers, special instruments, pure materials ; 


reagents. In some cases, the equipment at the colleges’ disposal is obsolete. | 


the next two or three years, it is planned to equip most higher technical educatio 
institutions with an adequate number of computers and in large colleges to 0; 


12 Jbid., 1961, No. 5, pp. 11-17. 
13 [bid. 
14 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, July 5, 1961. 
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eral dozen intercollegiate computer centers and laboratories. At the same time,, 
number of colleges are striving to eliminate the gulf between theoretical 


. earch and practical designing in order to be able to set up design bureaux with 


verimental workshops and factories at their disposal. Only then will the 
‘blem of providing graduates with the necessary preliminary experience not 
v in factory laboratories but also at scientific institutions be finally solved.'® 


The law providing for an overhaul of higher technical education also mentions 
need to develop already existing large industrial undertakings into factory- 
»-technical colleges, which would provide better conditions for students to 
dy and work in industrial conditions. In 1960, such facilities were opened in 
sscow, Leningrad, Penza, Rostov-on-Don and Dneprodzerzhinsk, where 
ces are filled mainly by workers from local undertakings and the curricula 
lude both academic studies and practical work. Thus, in these establishments 
dents study not only with their own professors and lecturers but also with 
best factory specialists and qualified workers. 


At the same time, technical colleges have for the first time in the history of 
- Soviet Union been given the task of improving the economic training of 
gineers. In the last two years, Party and government leaders have realized that 
cialists must not only have a good knowledge of their subjects but also “know 
w to keep account of the people’s money” and direct the economic policy of 
departments in their charge. Major violations of safety precautions recently 


. vealed have also led to the laying of greater emphasis on this question in the 
of engineers. 


The mechanization of industries engaged in military production and the 


‘quisition of rocket weapons have also confronted technical colleges with the 


/blem of training large quantities of highly qualified testing engineers, whose 
ogram of studies should include a considerably greater proportion of general 
cory than previously, with a stepped-up six-year course of instruction (trans- 
rtation colleges and military technical academies). The new programs for 
chanical engineers in the aviation industry are consequently no longer limited 
the traditional college course of mathematics. Students are now being taught new 


s ctions of higher mathematics such as analytical functions and operational cal- 


lus, the exceedingly complex field theory and the principles of vector analysis.7 


The increase in capital construction envisaged under the Seven-Year Plan 
d the accelerated development of new machinery to replace old designs has 
| to heavy demands’ being made of design engineers, who, however, have not 
eived special training in technical colleges. The Ministry of Higher and 


» condary Special Education has given instructions for this fault to be rectified.'* 


1S Vestnik vysshei shkoly, 1961, No. 6, p. 7. 

18 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, July 5, 1961. 

'? Vestnik vysshei shkoly, 1961, No. 4, pp. 10—13. 
Ibid., pp. 14—16. 
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The need to conduct industry on purely theoretical principles and to incorpor te 
the latest achievements of science and technology has made it necessary to prep. re 
scientists for industry by selecting those young people in the third and fou:th 
years who are most suited for scientific work and who have expressed a des’; 
to study a wider curriculum containing subjects essential to a testing engin: 
Students recommended by the appropriate department and by public orgs» 
zations such as the Komsomol are formed into special groups for five- or 
month continuation courses.!® 


It is interesting to note that the majority of additional engineering gradua -s 
are now being provided by correspondence and evening colleges. At prese:.t, 
there are 30 correspondence and evening technical colleges and 880 correspon i- 
ence and evening faculties and departments. In the summer of 1961, sonic 
1,240,000 students—i.e., slightly over half of all the students enrolled in technic | 
colleges—were studying by this method. As a result, the number of specialisis 
who graduate without leaving their work in industry is steadily increasin.. 
In 1960, they numbered 114,700, as against only 28,300 in 1940.?° In connection 
with the reorganization of the technical colleges, attempts have been made 1 
the last two years to bring the correspondence and evening colleges closer \) 
the industries they serve or to the localities where most of their students wor’. 
The greatest success in this respect has been achieved in the Ukraine, where 
58 polytechnic faculties with correspondence facilities have been opened, halt «f 
them in the immediate proximity of the places where the students are workin 
in industry, despite the fact that there are no full-time technical colleges in th: 
area. In 1960, the majority of students enrolled in correspondence or evening 
colleges were working in industry, 57 percent of them having worked in industr\ 
for not less than two years and 26.7 percent gaining experience in their selecte«! 
branch of engineering.?! Despite the organization of preliminary courses for 
entry into technical colleges, however, the admission of working students is 
held back by the large numbers of candidates who fail the entrance examinations. 
In Belorussia, for example, only 38 out of every 100 workers who applied for 
admission to technical colleges in 1960 were accepted, compared with 50 out of 
every 100 applicants who came direct from secondary school and had no previous 
practical experience. In Azerbaidzhan, two-thirds of the applicants from industr\ 
were similarly rejected. Only in technical colleges where applicants had been 
given the opportunity to prepare themselves properly for admission were better 
results obtained. 


Although only two years have elapsed since a start was made on its reorgani- 
zation, the technical college system is already playing a part in enabling industr 
to adopt new methods of production. One has, however, to consider at what 
price this has been achieved. The Soviet pedagogical press is reticent on th: 


19 Tbid., pp. 17-18. 
20 Jbid., 1961, No. 5, pp. 3-8. 
Tbid., p. 5. 
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iect, but from a number of reports it is clear that the overall standard of 
retical training for the great majority of students has fallen, and it may 
1 have proved necessary to prolong the duration of courses in technical 
eges. It is reported that the introduction of new theoretical subjects into 
curricula of technical colleges cannot easily be combined with the simulta- 
us burden of gaining practical experience in industry. Despite the increased 
iber of hours devoted to it, directors of technical institutes are complaining 


: the serious lack of time available for academic instruction. The amount of 


‘ material that a future engineer must master has grown to such an extent 
: it has become impossible to squeeze it all into five years of instruction.?* 
en a new subject is introduced into the curriculum, either it is allotted too 
e time for the study of it to have any effect, or else the time diverted to it 
n a more fundamental subject results in neither subject’s being properly 
milated.*8 This situation has prompted many directors of technical colleges 
question the entire system of instruction. Some take the view that the only 
wer is to reorganize the entire structure of higher technical education and not 
rely to revise curricula or add new subjects.?4 Others are of the opinion that 
older system of training engineers should be retained for the present without 

changes, since the introduction in recent years of short courses in new sub- 
s has not yet proved particularly beneficial in the training of future engineers.*5 


G. A. Vvedensky 


Ibid., p. 23. 
[bid., p. 24. 
Ibid., p. 25. 
Ibid., p. 30. 
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Military Affairs 


The Soviet Atomic Submarine 


On October 8, 1961, the controversy over the possibility of the USs)t’s 
possessing an atomic submarine was brought to an end with the publication by 
/zvestia of the first installment of a report by its special correspondent V. Gol: ov 
in which he described his impressions on board one of these vessels. In cont: 
to its usual way of serving up to the rest of the world its achievements in 
fields of science and armaments as a surprise accompanied by a flourish 
trumpets, the Kremlin on this occasion contented itself with a brief announ:e 
ment in /zvestia on July 21, 1961, followed by this rather remarkable rep 
offered to the public in the conversational tone of an eyewitness. Such modesty 
is probably due to the indiscretion of Khrushchev, who during his visit to © 
USA in 1959 and later in speeches delivered in the USSR spoke of the existerice 
of Soviet atomic submarines armed with rocket-propelled weapons as an est. )- 
lished fact. It only remained to present the first report on the subject as thouh 
such vessels had belonged to the Soviet navy for several years. 


The report, which appeared in four installments on October 8, 10, 11 and 
12, was intended to serve the purposes of propaganda, and may be associated 
with the series of reports on the testing of intercontinental rockets in the Pacii c, 
the resumption of atomic bomb tests and the release of a 50-megaton bom). 
It came, indeed, from a semiprivate source, but was doubtless calculated 1 
produce an effect similar to that of the official reports both at home and even 
more abroad. 


The report was obviously carefully put together. The information given 
under the guise of personal impressions is sufficiently concrete with respect (0 
the vessel’s armaments and performance to suggest its superiority over its 
rivals in the United States navy. At the same time, it says little that is tangilic 
concerning the vessel’s actual characteristics and its fighting value. The remark 
made by Soviet submarine commander Zhiltsov, that even the most partisan ot 
Western observers would admit that Soviet atomic submarines are the fastest 
in the world, sounds naive insofar as hitherto no serious Western observer not 
employed in some secret service has been able to give any reliable information 
concerning the performance of Soviet atomic submarines—all the more so 1s 
there was no reliable evidence of their existence. Observations of this kind can 
only be meant for citizens of the Soviet Union, who have no means of testing 
their accuracy. The deliberate superficiality of the report, the covering up 0 
facts, the inexact terminology, the obscure hints at the activity of earlier years 
and even the deliberately misleading nature of certain passages understandal) y 
reduce any attempt at a serious evaluation to the level of a more or less probal)': 
guess. Even so, the report, or series of reports, make it possible to reach a numb. r 
of relatively reliable conclusions. 
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The submarine, in which the correspondent was present during a five-day 
pactice cruise in September of this year, was evidently based in the northern 
\ aters of the USSR, probably in the Kola Gulf near Murmansk, since the corres- 
p ondent refers to “this degree of latitude” and to depths of 150 and 160 meters. 
‘he bow of the vessel, reminiscent of the front of a transport airplane, and the 
toxible rudder, which resembles the tail fin of a sturgeon, and also the touched-up 
; »otograph of a part of the vessel (in the issue for October 8) suggest that the 
.:bmarine is guttiform rather like the American submarine “Skipjack,” thus 
i dicating a high speed under water. It is probably divided into six watertight 
‘ ompartments: four or five are mentioned—those for the torpedoes, the reactors, 
tne diesel engines and probably two for the crew’s living quarters—while a sixth 
p obably houses the control station, captain’s and officers’ cabins, the messes 
aad galley, etc. It has a uranium-driven reactor, to which ship’s turbines are 
presumably coupled. In addition, there seems to be an auxiliary diesel instal- 
|.tion and probably also batteries, although this is not explicitly stated in the 
:port. The vessel is driven by several propellors, most probably two. 


The information given on the engines is absurd. The commander of the 
submarine maintains that the power of the motors in his vessel is 2,000 times as 
creat as in a submarine with diesel and electric propulsion. If we take 1,500 
horsepower as being typical for a small submarine with non-atomic propulsion, 
we find that the Soviet atomic submarine has the unprecedented capacity of 
5,100,000 horsepower. (According to Jane’s Fighting Ships, the American atomic 
submarine “Seawolf” develops 15,000 horsepower, while the eight water- 
cooled reactors of the aircraft carrier “Enterprise” will be able to produce 300,000 
horsepower.) Again according to the commander, the vessel’s speed, which is 
“much higher than that of the best passenger liners plying between Europe and 
\merica,” exceeds 35 knots, since this is the speed of the “United States.” A 
peed of 30-35 knots is indeed not impossible, but should be accepted with 
‘,utien since the ccmmander’s intention may have been merely to imply that 
~oviet atomic submarines are faster than their American counterparts. 


The report gives no details of the vessel’s size. If, however, one assumes a 
peed of over 30 knots and bears in mind that the vessel is reactor-driven and 
carries long-distance rockets in addition to torpedoes, one is led to conclude 
iat its size corresponds roughly to that of the American atomic submarine 
George Washington” (length about 115 meters, displacement when submerged 
- bout 6,600-—6,700 tons). The statement that the breadth and height of the gang- 
ays makes it possible for crew members to pass one another without hindrance 
oes not necessarily imply that the vessel is extraordinarily large. It is more 
robable that the weight of the reactor and other installations require a vessel of 
ich dimensions that extra space is available here and there. The crew’s quarters 
re possibly smaller than in American vessels, since at night they are filled with 
immocks. A mess for the crew is evidently absent. 


According to the report, the vessel is equipped with modern torpedoes, long- 
inge rockets armed with atomic warheads and “winged” rockets for various 
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purposes. The magnetic self-aiming torpedoes here referred to have long c 
stituted part of the standard armament of Western navies, and there is noth; 
in the report to show that the Soviets have overtaken or even caught up with | 
West in this field. The mention of the “winged rockets” after the others sugg« 
that they are of subordinate importance; presumably they are surface-to-air 
surtace-to-surface weapons with relatively small range and power. No conclusic 
can be made concerning the range of the long-range rockets, how they ; 
steered or whether they are fired under water or on the surface. The rem: 
that an atomic submarine is now in a position to destroy a naval base, an industr. | 
center or a group of aircraft carriers with its rockets suggests that these rock. 
have a range of several hundred kilometers, though not necessarily that of 1 
medium-range rockets of the Polaris type. 


The report contains mutually contradictory indications as regards the appr: 
imate date on which the atomic submarine was put into commission. Accordi 
to the correspondent, the order to design and build such vessels was issued 
about the time of Marshal Zhukov’s retirement in the fall of 1957, on the person. | 
initiative of Khrushchev. Even if the preparatory theoretical and practical wo 
had already been carried out, it may still be assumed with a fair degree of « 
tainty that about four vears elapsed from the moment when the designer first p. | 
pen to paper to that when the vessel was finally put into commission. Accordin » 
to this, the USSR’s first atomic submarine cannot have been ready for use un: | 
1961. More likely, however, is another possibility, which is confirmed by t)\ 
statements of members of the crew that they had served several years on aton 
submarines. This is that the preliminary work began much earlier—at about t! 


time when the United States began to plan the construction of nuclear-powere | 
submarines—but that further progress in the USSR was considerably delaye«, 
resulting in the commissioning of the vessel only very recently. In the light of ths 
latter supposition, Khrushchev’s remarks of 1959 seem more credible, since 
would then be possible that the Soviet atomic submarine was at that time alreac! 
in the experimental stage. 


Although the correspondent refers more than once to Soviet atomic subma: 
ines in the plural, he makes no mention of the character or the presence of sist) 
ships. He introduces the reader to the “unit commander” Captain Maslov, t) 
whom the submarine commander is subordinate. (The designation “unit con 
mander” tells us very little, but Maslov’s rank suggests that he is in charge ot 
group of submarines.) The question whether the USSR has several atomic su! 
marines at its disposal is not especially important now that it is known that ther. 
is at least one such vessel obviously completed and ready for service. Since th 
USSR has built 300—400 submarines in the course of the last ten years, one ma 
assume that the putting into service of the first atomic submarine will be quick! 
followed by that of others. It would be not inadvisable to believe the assertion 
of Soviet government representatives that the USSR possesses a considerab! 
number of atomic submarines armed with rocket-driven missiles, even thoug' 
some or all of them may still be in the experimental or construction stages. 
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\ few observations made by Maslov, Zhiltsov and members of the crew 
f nish a certain insight into the training that is offered. Although many years’ 
s vice on board, including prolonged and exhausting training cruises, was 
f: quently mentioned in conversations on board the submarine, the crew’s 
t; ning would appear to be still insufficient for really long training voyages. 

cording to the report, Maslov dreamt of sailing round the world in the vessel 
2 | claimed that, if necessary, the Soviet crew would find the water beneath 
t - polar icecap as comfortable as their American counterparts and that they had 

the necessary navigational instruments. At the same time, he admitted that 
» ich preparatory work still had to be done before one could think of a voyage 
r and the world. In view of this, the mention of prolonged and exhausting 
‘ining cruises should be regarded as something of an exaggeration, although 
c iises of several days or even weeks are certainly conceivable. 


The report makes no mention of a relief crew, although this would be re- 
« ired if effective use were to be made of the vessel, with its long periods under 
( - surface. The present crew seems to be undergoing energetic training. The 
n cntion of one young sailor who was in his first year of training suggests that by 
\\ estern standards some at least of the crews manning such vessels receive only 
« very short period of basic and technical training—no more than 6—9 months. 
‘| ois might suggest that the vessel was put into commission sooner than was 
.iginally planned. 


In general, the composition of the crew would seem to correspond to that of 
conventional submarine, although its total strength is naturally considerably 
cater. In any case, the command is assumed by a Captain 2nd Class (Commander) 
d the political officer is a Captain 3rd Class (Lieutenant Commander); on the 
her hand, the executive officer, the navigation officer and chief engineer on an 
omic submarine would each be one rank higher than their counterparts on a 
nventional submarine. 


In the final analysis, the /zvestia report yields nothing that is extraordinary 
art from the basic fact that the USSR now possesses atomic-powered submarines 
med with rocket-powered missiles. For some one who was more or less well 
formed on the subject of submarine armaments, it would not be difficult to 
repare such a report without having seen an atomic submarine. All he needed 
ould be to study reports in the American press, a few naval almanacs and up- 
-date encyclopedias, and he would have the material with which to write an 
vewitness report” such as that furnished by /zvestia. Even so, the report should 
it be dismissed as pure propaganda. The USSR has built up a powerful sub- 
arine fleet; its scientists and technicians are certainly in a position to design 
omic-powered submarines and, when necessary, to overcome incidental 
oblems by dint of much ingenuity. Most naval observers in the West had ex- 
cted the appearance of a Soviet atomic-powered submarine, and will accept 
is report more or less at face value withcut much hesitation. Moreover, the 
iblicaticn of an eyewitness report of such as scale in /zrestia without adequate 
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factual backing—in this case, the existence of at least one atomic submarine in » 
state of operational readiness—would go against normal Soviet practice and woul 
scarcely be permitted by responsible persons in the Kremlin. 

It is improbable that Soviet atomic submarines are, as stressed in the report, 
in a position to rival their American counterparts: the important point is thei: 
mere existence. The United States will, for better or worse, be obliged to allocat 
considerably greater funds for the construction of modern atomic-powered sub 
marines if it is to retain the advantage that it now possesses in the form of ex 
perience and technical equipment. “PT 
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REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


(he Soviet periodical press continues its normal function of reacting, seis- 
raph-wise, to major events in Party life. At the present moment, on the eve 
ic Twenty-Second Party Congress, the new Party program occupies the center 
1e political stage. This document, which inevitably is of great moment, is 
ribed as a “manifesto of the twentieth century” which heralds the beginning 
new era in the history of humanity. 


\ leading article in Kommunist, 1961, No. 14, entitled ““The People Are the 
tors of Communism,” sums up the main points of the Program. In accordance 


‘i ) long-established practice, it begins by combining praise of the USSR with 


cks against the non-Communist world: 


The unanimous support shown by the entire nation for the new Program of the 
Communist Party is provoking an ecstasy of rage among the enemies of Communism, 
But this is the rage of impotence. What can moribund capitalism put up to confront 
the Manifesto of a new growing Communist world confidently marching toward 
its full and final victory, to confront its noble ideals, its lofty aims? (Page 3.) 


[he article goes on: 


From its first to its last line, the entire Program expresses the secret hopes, the 
fundamental interests of the people, the objective needs of social development 
toward the sacred goal of all humanity (page 4). 


[t is stressed that the era of the cult of the individual, when the leader was a 
im of illusions and laid down the law in authoritarian fashion, is now past 


(| that the Party leaders base their actions upon the needs of the people: “All 


‘he name of humanity, for the welfare of humanity.” 

Wherein does this “all” consist? Naturally, a great deal is said, though in 
lefinite terms, about long-term prospects and ultimate goals, but on the subject 
the less distant future the call is for harder and harder work from all the mem- 


rs of Communist society—workers, collective farmers and intelligentsia alike. 
Th 


is is given a theoretical foundation: 


Generalizing the experience of developing a Communist [social] formation, 
the draft of the Program formulates an important theoretical principle, namely, 
that “increasing activity on the part of the masses of the people in the construction 
of a new life is a law of the era of socialism.” Here, in an uninterrupted growth in 
the activity of the people, lies the most important pledge for the realization of the 
new Party program (page 6). 


Here follow indications of the practical tasks that lie ahead: 


In the course of two decades, we must solve an unprecedentedly complicated 
task, we must perform a tremendous piece of work—that of creating the material and 
technical basis of Communism (page 6). 
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It is evidently no joke to create this “basis” on such an enormous terri 
as that of the USSR, especially if it is to be extended later to the whole w« 
To achieve this aim, requirements include 


... nationwide competition to raise the productivity of labor, to achieve techy « 


progress, a nationwide campaign to assimilate advanced industrial experience, 
efforts of millions to establish Communist labor, the technical researches of an « 


of rationalizers and inventors, the closest cooperation between workers in prox 


tion and science . . . (page 6). 


The new Program devotes much attention to the question of “democr : 


zing” social life; but in the leading article it is taken, not separately, but in « 
junction with the obligation to work: 


It is here that the Party sees the most important condition necessary for enhan: 
the spontaneous activity of society, for mobilizing the entire creative forces ot 
people to create the material and technical basis of Communism and realize al! 
other tasks of Communist construction (page 7). 


And what about the need for satisfying the day-to-day needs of the peop ¢: 


This question is taken up in an article by B. Sukharevsky entitled “Commu: 
Construction and the Welfare of the People.” The author states categorica 
The socialist economic system already provides an opportunity of creating 


the people material and cultural goods than would be possible at the same leve 
development of productive forces under capitalism (page 15). 


He admits, however, that the USSR “‘is still behind the USA in the consun 
tion of certain material goods and the general level of real income per head of 


population.” He devotes considerable space to the problem of comparing st.: 
dards of living in different countries, and rejects the method of comparing mer: | 


the prices of consumer goods with the monthly earnings of workers, firs: 
because “the intensified rate of work obtaining under capitalism and its diftic 
and harmful conditions require a corresponding increase in the quantity 


material goods consumed,” and secondly, because comparisons based on aver: 
families are misleading insofar as in capitalist countries averages “embrace | 


families of quite different classes—both the exploiters and the workers—t! 
disguising social inequalities” (page 16). In his consideration of the vari 


ways in which, according to the draft of the Party program, the living stand. » 


of the Soviet population is to be improved in the next few years, the aut! 
points out that in the next ten years consumption of food products in the US 
will increase by approximately 100 percent, particularly with regard to meat : 
dairy produce, ignoring the fact that such an increase may be impossible in co 


tries where the consumption of such products is already at a high level. |» 
reader is reminded of that section of the Party program dealing with commu: 


measures for satisfying the day-to-day needs of the population, in which the m 
point is that communal catering facilities will be extended and prices for m« 


will be reduced. As regards labor conditions, there is merely the promise ¢ . 


they will be radically improved during the next 10—20 years. On the subjec' 
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public facilities and housing, the reader is told: “In 1960, 13.6 apartments per 
1,00 persons were built in the USSR as against 6.5 in the USA, 5.9 in Great 
Br ain, 6.9 in France and 10.5 in the Federal German Republic” (page 20). 
Fi ally, the prospects concerning the distribution of consumer goods are as 
to: OWS: 

During the period of the construction of Communism, distribution according 
co the work done fulfills a twofold task: it serves as a material stimulus for the 
workers, and creates important economic conditions which prepare for the transition 
to Communist distribution (page 24). 

Thus, the reader is again reminded with cynical frankness that the chief aim 
is o make him work harder. 

This entire issue of Kommunist is devoted to the Party program, and every 
article, including those of a purely theoretical or historical nature, stresses that 
th. Program is associated with the demand for increased productivity of labor. 
For example, V. Korionov’s article ““The Greatest Force of Today” is a glorifica- 
tion of the Program ending: “As every day goes by, Communism acquires power- 
ful forces which will enable it to establish on Earth Peace, Labor, Freedom, 
quality and Happiness for all peoples” (page 47). Labor would appear to be the 
only one of these ideals that is properly mentioned in this context. 

The editors of Partiinaya zhizn, in theit pre-Congress number, seem to have 
decided to abandon unnecessary niceties of expression. In their leading article 
“Communism is Being Built by the Hands of the People,” they state flatly: ““The 
main conclusion made by the Soviet people when studying the draft Party Program 
concerns the necessity of working even better...” It goes on: “Extra millions 
of tons of steel, coal, oil, grain, meat or cotton—that is what constitutes the 
contribution of each collective to the common cause” (page 3). In another edi- 
torial, entitled ““The New School Year in the System of Party Education,” the 
piper remarks in the course of commenting upon the Party Program: 


In lectures and talks, certain propagandists try to describe in detail the life and 
customs in a Communist society, in the course of which questions concerning the 
distribution of products enjoy the greatest attention. On these occasions, however, 
the most important thing is always lost from view: how one must work, what 
problems are to be solved, in order to achieve that abundance of products that will 
enable us to go over to distribution according to needs. Is there any need to stress 
that our lectures and talks must play a mobilizing role, must summon the people 
to productive work? (Page 10.) 

In an article entitled “A Socialist State for the Entire People,” Dr. N. Alek- 
sendrov considers the Party program and statutes from the legal standpoint. He 
maintains that although socialism has already te2n achieved, an army, a militia, 
a system of public prosecutors and courts, etc., will continue to be necessary: 
“It is impossible to dispense with these organs during the construction of Com- 
n unism” (page 15). He also stresses the principal feature of the new Program: 


In exercising the function of supervising the degree of labor and the degree of 
consumption, the state ensures the absolute observance of the socialist principles 
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of the universality of labor with regard to all able-bodied members of society ind 
distribution according to the work done. It is called upon to root out the sury: als 
of capitalism from the minds and conduct of citizens, which are most vividly ex- 
pressed in attempts to live on unearned incomes (pages 16-17). 


Labor is again the point of departure in Secretary of the Tadzhik P. sty 
Central Committee D. Rasulov’s article “We Must Develop Criticism F) 


Below”: 


The solution of the new problems set us by the Party requires a contin ed 
strengthening of the activity of workers and especially, of course, of Commun ts, 
Only on this basis—that of the continually growing activity and initiative of he 
masses—can we bring to light and make use of the reserves of our growth . ad 
accelerate our progress toward Communism (page 27). 


The dratt of the new Party program was published in the Soviet press on |) | 
30 of this year. Despite the great importance attached to this document by ‘he 
Party leaders, the literary periodical press failed to react to it immediate ¥. 
Several journals, including Zvezda, Novy mir, Znamya and Yunost, did not ev on 
mention the Program in their August issues; but in September they were obliged 
to show some reaction. 


Novy mir (No, 9%) devotes an editorial to the subject under the heading ~ \ 
Great Document of Our Epoch.” The editors do not, naturally, go into tic 
theoretical aspects of the subject, but treat it in the form of something like .n 
ode: History has never known such a document, which embodies the wisdom « 
the Party, etc. But the language of poetry gives way to that of statistics. If the 

material and technical basis for Communism is to be built in the next tweniy 
years, industrial production must go up by 150 percent within ten years and hy 
500 percent at least within twenty, and so on. The editorial goes on to quote tic 
principles of the Communist ethic as set out in the new Program. Of these, tic 
first two are: “devotion to the cause of Communism, love for the socialist 
Fatherland and for the countries of socialism” and “conscientious work for thc 
good of seciety: whoever does not work does not eat” (page 6). 


The journal O&fyabr actually introduced into its sixth issue for this year a 
special column entitled “Reflections on the Eve of the Twenty-Second Par\ 
Congress.” Now it has redoubled its zeal. In its September issue, it publishes on 
the subject of the new Program contributions from five writers who instead «t 
going into theoretical questions offer a few literary comments. A few points «°c 
significant: in “The True Line,” for example, Viktor Poltoratsky relates how ‘i 
recently saw in a village school a placard painted by the children with the sloga, 
“Tf you can’t do it, we’ll help you; if you won’t do it, we'll make you!” Intentio: - 
ally or otherwise, the author thus quotes, with a slight alteration, the © \! 
familiar phrase from Chekist times, “If you don’t know how to, we'll show yo 
if you den’t want to, we'll make you!” (page 5), which was the guiding princip 
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il Soviet concentraticn camps and was equally rigorously applied in the army. 

he present instance, it is pertinently quoted as expressing the essence of the 
Program. 

\Ithough Galina Serebryakova entitles her contribution ““The Moral Code of 

Soviet Citizen,” more is said about a team of fitters engaged in repairing diesel 


motives : 

The men in Stanilevich’s team devote their labors to the Communist tomorrow: 
However, when they read the draft program of the Communist Party, this majestic, 
humane and all-embracing plan for tomorrow’s construction overwhelmed them. 
From that day on, Stanilevich and his comrades began a new competition for 
constructing a Communist society as rapidly as possible (page 6). 

Semen Babaevsky, in his article “From One Heart to Another,” looses all 
se of proportion in his enthusiasm for the new Program, exclaiming, “What 
vanse of thought, what scope for reflection! How many themes there are here, 


cod what themes!” (Page 10.) N. Ravich writes in the same tone: “When I had 


d through this document turning a new page in the history of humanity, I 
It I wanted to remain alone for several hours to digest the thoughts and feelings 
t had seized me” (page 11). After almost three pages in this vein, he concludes: 
We must set up a network of public catering establishments that will enable a 
man to obtain tasty food. ... Trade must assume forms that will make it possible to 
purchase any necessary object in the shortest possible time. Transportation must 
be such that the minimum length of time has to be spent on getting to one’s des- 
tination... 
All this may only be achieved by dint of tireless work . . . (page 13). 
In winding up his article in this fashion, the author reveals more than perhaps 
intended, certainly more than the rest of the article taken together. Here we 
tain another glimpse of the real state of affairs, in which the transition to a new 
is declared on paper while the most elementary needs of the people are neglec- 
|. This article is typical of many that are printed in Soviet literary periodicals, 
which their authors continually express an officially-dictated optimism that 
not based upon facts. Such articles might well be passed over in silence were it 


.t for the fact that they show how experienced writers skilled in demonstrating 


non-existent are obliged to confine themselves to meaningless phrases. 
onid Ivanov concludes his contribution with the question: 

When you read the draft of the Party program, you start wondering involuntarily : 
“Why have we so few literary compositions which give a picture of the immediate 
future? Can it be that we lack the imagination to look ten or fifteen years ahead?” 
Some of these writers are obliged in lieu of reality to accept abstract principles 

ntained in the draft Program. In his article “People Are the Main Thing,” 


‘leg Koryakov paints the future in general lines: 


The working class as a particular social group will disappear. So will the peas- 
antry. And the intelligentsia too. Only workers will be left: members of a Communist 
society. They will share obligations according to a plan.—More briefly, according 
to the needs of society and, of course, according to vocation and talent. 
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Among those writing about the draft Party program is the leading So viet 
critic and deputy chief editor of O&¢yabr Aleksandr Dymshits, whose approach 
to the Program, however, is by no means a critical one. He writes: 


The draft Party program has succeeded within a short space of time in conquc ing 
not only the minds but also the feelings of the masses. We are carried away and hum- 
bled by that emanation of Leninist thought which proceeds from it. You reac the 
clear and lucid terms of the draft program and you see before you life in its wond: -ful 
effervescence, you see the future majestically arising over the country and the 
world... 


In a selection of offerings devoted to the forthcoming Party cong: 
Znamya (1961, No. 9) prints contributions by the Russian poet Afanasii Salyn:\y 
the Ukrainian poet Maksim Rylsky and the Belorussian P. Brovka—a chv ice 
obviously determined by political considerations. Only in one case is any refer 
made to the negative aspect of Soviet life: this occurs in a brief comment by : 
writer Vadim Ocheretin printed in the popular illustrated Ogonek (No. 
in which the writer indicates that readers’ letters dealing with the new Ps 
program refer to undesirable phenomena such as the arrogance displayed | 
senior officials and Party members, although he draws attention to the appropriate 
passage in the draft program calling for a struggle against all manifestations of 
bourgeois ideology. 

The important point here is that when a writer proceeds, not from his own 
thoughts, but from materials contributed by the public, a somewhat different 
picture emerges which suggests a different attitude toward the “‘manifesto of the 

twentieth century. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1961 


ezhnev’s telegram to President of Central 
‘rican Republic on first anniversary of that 
untry’s independence published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
rst Deputy Chairman of Gosplan M. A. 
sechko leaves Moscow to attend Leipzig 
ir. 

Danish exhibition of clectronic equipment 
in Minsk. 

Signature of Sovict-Danish trade agreement 
- 1962—65 announced. 


clegram from Brezhnev and Khrushchev to 


North Vietnamese government and party on 


steenth anniversary of proclamation of an 
dependeat Vietnamese government pub- 
shed. 

Khrishchev’s telegram to chairman of 
inference of uncommitted nations in Belgrade 


published. 


Statement of Sovict Committee for the 


Defense of Peace regarding Soviet resumption 


nuclear tests published. 


omsomol statement on Soviet resumption of 


iclear tests published. 
Franee—USSR Society delegation arrives in 


\loscow. 


Discovery of natural gas deposits in the Osa 


region of the Irkutsk Oblast. 


viet note of September 2 to United States 
vernment regarding the situation in West 


erlin published. 


Khrushchev and other prominent Sovict 
ers visit French national exhibition in 
loscow. 

Announcement of departure for the United 
ates and Canada of ballet group from the 
cademic Theater of Opera and Ballet. 


hrushchev reccives French Communist leader 
horez. 
Announcement of arrest and conviction for 
pionage of American student M. W. Makinen 
Kiev. 
Foreign Minister Gromyko receives Nor- 
egian Ambassador. 


Komsomol statement on Soviet govern- 
ment’s handling of the German problem and 
the resumption of nuclear tests published. 


Khrushchev’s message to visitors to the 
Soviet exhibition in Paris published. 

Indian Premier Nehru arrives in Moscow. 

Ghanaian President Nkrumah arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Nehru and Nkrumah, 
who present him with a letter from the heads 
of delegations to the conference of uncom- 
mitted nations in Belgrade. 

Brezhnev receives Venezuelan parliamentary 
delegation. 

Meeting of Indian and Soviet journalists 
held at the Indian Embassy in Moscow with 
Nehru present. 

Twenty-Fifth Congress of the Azerbaidzhani 
Communist Party opens in Baku. 


Khrushchev and Brezhnev receive Nehru. 
Report on statement by Soviet commandant 
in Berlin, in reply to statement of American 
commandant in West Berlin of August 26. 
Announcement that water has been admitted 
to the Taipak Canal of the Urals—Kushum 
irrigation system in Western Kazakhstan. 


Report of conversations between Khrushchev 
and New York Times forcign affairs corre- 
spondent Cyrus Sulzberger. 

Soviet Party delegation headed by Central 
Committee Secretary F. R. Kozlov flies from 
Moscow to Pyongyang to attend Fourth 
Congress of North Korean Workers’ Party. 

Brezhnev receives delegation of Moslem 
dignitaries from Morocco. 

Delegation of the Soviet Medical Workers’ 
Trade Union flies from Moscow to Belgrade. 

Report on the equipment of the “Vostok IL” 
spaceship published. 


Khrushchev speaks at a Sovict—Indian 


friendship meeting in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s reply to joint statements by 
American and British heads of government 
regarding nuclear tests published. 
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Report on conference of defense ministers 
of Warsaw Pact nations held in Warsaw on 
September 8—9. 

Announcement of return of Sovict botanical 
expedition from India. 

Final stage of Volga Hydroelectric Power 
Station near Stalingrad brought into operation, 
raising its capacity to 2,535,000 kW. 

Report of opening of Tashkent—Chimkent 
gas pipeline. 


Joint Sovict—Indian communiqué published. 

Delegation of Sovict parliamentary group 
headed by Supreme Soviet Presidium Deputy 
Chairman J. 1. Paleckis leaves Moscow for 
Belgium to attend Fifticth Conference of 
Interparliamentary Union. 

TASS announcement of plan to launch 
space vehicle rockets into the Central Pacific 
testing ground between October 10 and 15. 

Cuban President arrives in Moscow and is 
received by Brezhnev. 

Announcement of opening of branch of 
Leningrad Naval Engineering College in 
Archangel. 


Khrushchev’s telegram to President De Gaulle 
in connection with the attempt on the latter’s 
life published. 

Kim Ir Sen’s report to the Fourth Congress 
of the North Korean Workers’ Party published. 

Announcement of arrival in Mogadishu of 
Sovict specialists for consultations on indus- 
trial, agricultural and cultural development in 
the Somali Republic. 

New open-hearth furnace brought into 
operation at Krivoi Rog. 


Text of Kozlov’s speech at Fourth Congress 
of North Korean Workers’ Party published. 

Indian Communist leader A. K. Ghosh 
received by Central Committee Secretary 
Suslov. 

Rocket launched 12,000 miles into Central 
Pacific testing ground. 

Soviet Armored Forces Day. 


Text of Khrushchev’s message to Fiftieth 
Conference of Interparliamentary Union pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev receives ambassadors of Japan, 
Tunisia, Mali and Guinea. 

Report of orbital flight of American 
“Mercury” space capsule containing robot 
spaceman published. 
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Defense Ministry decree concerning r 
call-up and demobilization of personn 
military service published. 


15 Khrushchev receives Paul Reynaud. 

Foreign Ministry announces that Gro 
has been granted full powers to co 
negotiations with American Secretary of 
Dean Rusk on the German question. 

Brezhnev receives Danish Ambassado: 

Council of Ministers confirms comp« 
of Soviet delegation to Sixteenth Sessi 
the UN General Assembly: A. A. Gro: 
V. A. Zorin, V.S. Semenov, S. G. Lapi 
S. K. Tsarapkin. 

Ukrainian Council of Ministers co: 
composition of Ukrainian  delegatio 
Sixteenth Session of the UN General Asse: 
L. F. Palamarchuk, A. G. Bondar, A. 1. 
manov, L. E. Kizya and A. A. Boiko. 

Belorussian Council of Ministers cor 
composition of Belorussian delegatior 
Sixteenth Session of the UN General Asse: 
K.V. Kisclev, P. E. Astapenko, A. A. Kulc 
N. V. Kamenskaya and V. P. Nesterovic! 

Announcement of opening of new 
section rolling mill at Cherepovets Iror 
Steel Works. 


Khrushchev receives Cuban President. 
Khrushchev receives President 
Indonesian Foreign Minister. 
Khrushchev receives Iraqi military 
gation. 
Central Committee reception for Seer 
General of Portuguese Communist Party. 
Soviet, Ukrainian and Belorussian 
gations fly to New York to attend Sixt 
Session of UN Gencral Assembly. 
Statistical Yearbook The Soviet Econor 
1960 published. 


17 Multistage rocket launched 
Pacific testing ground. 


16 


18 Sovict notes to American, British, French 
West German governments protesting ag 
flight of West German military aircraft 
East Germany published. 

Khrushchev receives Afghanistan for 
minister. 


Belgian Premier Spaak arrives in Mosc. 


19 Khrushchev receives Spaak. 


Khrushchev receives government delega: 


from the Congo Republic (ex-French Con 
Central Committee reception for Japa 
Communist Party leaders. 
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Kozlov speaks at meeting in Pyongyang. 
Twelfth Congress of Kirghiz Communist 
rty opens in Frunze. 

Report of carth tremor near Baku on 
ptember 17. 


ugoslav ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


‘int Soviet—Cuban communiqué on visit of 
iban President to USSR published. 

Rocket launched into Central Pacific testing 
‘ound, 

Khrushchev’s reply to questions of Pravda 
d Jzvestia correspondents concerning the 
ype’s call for disarmament talks published. 
Fourteenth Congress of Tadzhik Communist 
irty opens in Stalinabad. 

Brezhnev, Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev 
id other government members leave for visit 
Finland. 

Twenty-Second Congress of Armenian 
ommunist Party opens in Erevan. 


iblication of Foreign Ministry’s protest to 
‘ctherlands embassy concerning Dutch tour- 
ts arrested for alleged espionage activities. 

Tunisian Ambassador leaves Moscow. 

Report on letter from President of Sovict 
\cademy of Sciences Keldysh to President of 
\merican National Academy of Sciences 
-garding “West Ford” project. 

Dowager Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians 
rrives in Moscow. 

Report on visit of Swedish Communist Party 
cterans to USSR. 

Announcement of discovery of new oil field 
1 Stavropol Krai. 


‘ublication of Khrushchev’s letter to Indian 
’remier Nehru in reply to letter from heads of 
clegations to conference of uncommitted 
ations in Belgrade. 

Message of congratulations to Belgian 
Communist Party on its forticth anniversary 
vublished. 

Announcement of construction of working 
lectronic model of nerve cell at Vilnius 
omputer Factory. 


‘akistani Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Announcement of signature of Soviet— 
*hanaian contract for preliminary work on 
onstruction of hydroelectric power stations at 
sui on the Black Volta. 

Pravda publishes article describing I. V. 
xurchatov as the creator of the Soviet atomic 
ind hydrogen bombs. 


Announcement of formation of a preliminary 
faculty at Tashkent University for foreigners 
entering Soviet universities and institutes. 

Announcement of construction of highway 
between Sverdlovsk and Nizhny Tagil. 

Report of discovery of talc deposits totaling 
about 30 million tons near Miasa in the Urals. 

Completion of Tambov—Kirsanov section 
of Saratov—Moscow main gas _ pipeline 
reported. 


Sovict government statement on Sovict— 
American disarmament talks published. 

Brezhnev’s speech at a luncheon given by 
Finnish President Kekkonen in Helsinki 
published. 

Mexican Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Report of visit of Ethiopian National 
Ensemble to Astrakhan. 

Sixteenth Congress of Uzbek Communist 
Party opens in Tashkent. 


Announcement that forces of Warsaw Pact 
countries will hold maneuvers in October and 
November. 

Report of verbal statement made by Deputy 
Foreign Minister Firyubin to Turkish Ambas- 
sador concerning NATO maneuvers in Turkey 
published. 

Translation of article by New York Post 
editor on President Kennedy published. 

Announcement of decision by Council of 
Ministers to hand over to Poland state docu- 
ments preserved in the Sovict state archives. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Benelux experts for preliminary trade talks. 

Twenty-Fifth Congress of Belorussian Com- 
munist Party opens in Minsk. 

Eighteenth Congress of Latvian Communist 
Party opens in Riga. 


7 Excerpts of President Kennedy's speech to the 


UN General Assembly published. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva receives UAR 
Ambassador. 

Twenty-Second Congress of Ukrainian 
Communist Party opens in Kiev. 

Eleventh Congress of Kazakh Communist 
Party opens in Alma-Ata. 

Twenty-First Congress of Georgian Com- 
munist Party opens in Tbilisi. 

Eighth Congress of Lithuanian Communist 
Party opens in Vilnius. 

Tenth Congress of Moldavian Communist 
Party opens in Kishinev. 
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Thirteenth Congress of Estonian Commu- 
nist Party opens in Tallinn. 

Announcement of production of first 
GAZ-53F 3—4 ton truck at the Gorky Auto- 
mobile Works. 


Gromyko’s speech of September 26 to the UN 
General Assembly pubiished. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Cuban trade delegation headed by Minister of 
Foreign Trade. 

Sixteenth Moscow Oblast Party Conference 
opens in Moscow. 

Report of speed and altitude records set up 
by Yak-30 aircraft. 

Soviet government memorandum on nuclear 
tests published. 

Report of discovery of large potential 
deposits of natural gas near Baku. 


Speeches by Kozlov and Liu Hsiao-chi at 
reception in Chinese Embassy on September 29 
published. 

River Angara diverted into Bratsk Hydro- 
electric Power Station reservoir. 


Changes and Appointments 
2 N. I. Bobrovnikov by N. A. Dy¢g 
Chairman of the Moscow City Soviet Exec: iy 
Committee. 
N. I. Bobrovnikov appointed Deputy C 
man of the State Scientific and Econ: 
Council. 


4 N. 1. Bobrovnikov appointed Minister the 


USSR. 


6 G. M. Orlov, First Deputy Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, appointed M. 
ter of the USSR. 


10 F. N. Gryaznov replaced by P. E. Astaper\ 


as permanent Belorussian representative to the 


United Nations. 


26 G. T. Zaitsev replaced by M. D. Yakovle 
Ambassador to Iraq in connection with 
transfer to other duties. 


27 A. A. Alimov replaced by R. Kurbanoy 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 


Uzbekistan. 


Soviet Blueprint for the Future 


A critical analysis by 16 Soviet experts in Europe and the USA 
to be published early in 1962 


This book will analyze in depth the new Party Program just adopted by the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress in Moscow. It will be edited by Leonard 
Schapiro of the University of London and will represent the work of 
16 leading scholars and experts on Soviet affairs. Publication of the 
book is being delayed until the 16 authors have had the opportunity 
to review thoroughly the speeches made at the Moscow Congress. 


The Institute for the Study of the USSR is sponsor of the project which has 
brought together the efforts of the widely separated scholars into a single 
book. The publishers are Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., of New York. The 
book will contain 16 chapters and cover more than 400 pages of analysis. 
In addition, an appendix will carry the text of the 45,000-word program. 


Contributors to the volume include Richard Pipes of Harvard University, 
Leon Lipson of Yale Law School, Peter Wiles of Brandeis University, 
and Vera Aleksandrova, George Denicke, and Solomon Schwarz of New 
York. British scholars include Professor Leonard Schapiro, who is the 
author of an authoritative history, Zhe Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
and Alfred Zauberman and S. V. Utechin of the London School of 


Economics. Germany will be represented by Richard Lowenthal of the 
Free University of Berlin, Wolfgang Leonhard of Cologne, Erik Boettcher 
of Stuttgart, Herman Achminov and Nikolai Galay (both of the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich), and Carl Zoerb of Munich. 


Order from your bookdealer, or from 
INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 - Munich 22 - Germany 


New York Office: 
1657 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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